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HEARING ON: 

H.R. 1635, TO ESTABLISH WITHIN THE UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL PARK SERVICE THE NA- 
TIONAL UNDERGROUND RAILROAD NET- 
WORK TO FREEDOM PROGRAM, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES. 

H.R. 755, TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1986 TO ALLOW INDIVIDUALS TO 
DESIGNATE ANY PORTION OF THEIR IN- 
COME TAX OVERPAYMENTS, AND TO MAKE 
OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF UNITS OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM. 

H.R. 1718, TO PROVIDE FOR THE CONVEY- 
ANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN WYOMING TO 
THE COUNTY OF PARK, WYOMING. 

H.R. 708, TO REQUIRE THE SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO CONDUCT A STUDY CON- 
CERNING GRAZING USE OF CERTAIN LAND 
WITHIN AND ADJACENT TO GRAND TETON 
NATIONAL PARK, WYOMING, AND TO EX- 
TEND TEMPORARILY CERTAIN GRAZING 
PRIVILEGES. 


TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1997 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Public Lands, Committee on Re- 
sources, Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., Room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. James V. Hansen 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES HANSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Hansen. The Subcommittee on National Parks and Public 
Lands convenes to receive testimony on several bills. I want to wel- 
come the members who join us today as sponsors and co-sponsors 
of the legislation before us. We will hear H.R. 1635 by Mr. Stokes 
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and Mr. Portman to establish the National Underground Railroad 
Network to Freedom program, H.R. 755 by Mr. Duncan to allow a 
tax checkoff for contribution to the National Park System, H.R. 
1718 by Mrs. Gubin to transfer lands in Park County, Wyoming, 
and H.R. 708, also by Mrs. Cubin, to study and extent grazing 
rights on lands within and adjacent to Grand Teton National Park. 

The first bill we will hear today is H.R. 1635, the National Un- 
derground Railroad Network to Freedom Act of 1997. The bill was 
introduced by our colleagues Mr. Stokes and Mr. Portman, who are 
here today to testify. The bill has over 70 co-sponsors representing 
broad bipartisan support. 

H.R. 1635 does not create any additional units to the National 
Park System, but provides for the National Park System to estab- 
lish a program to coordinate, produce and distribute interpretative 
educational materials, enter into cooperative agreements to provide 
technical assistance to State and local governments in the private 
sector, and provides an official symbol for the 380 sites and struc- 
tures associated with this historic social and humanitarian move- 
ment to resist slavery in the United States in the 1800’s. 

H.R. 755 is the National Parks Checkoff Act, introduced by Mr. 
Duncan, a member of this Subcommittee. This bill would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to allow individual taxpayers to volun- 
tarily designate a portion of their overpayment of Federal income 
tax or make a contribution in addition to their Federal tax pay- 
ment of one dollar or more for the benefit of the National Park 
Service. 

This concept is unique in that there is no budgetary impact. This 
is a voluntary decision by the taxpayer. None of the funds can be 
used for land acquisition, but only for operation and maintenance 
of the units of the National Park System. 

The next bill is H.R. 1718. H.R. 1718 provides for the conveyance 
of 190 acres of land in Wyoming to the County of Park, Wyoming. 
The land conveyed can only be used for economic development by 
the county or, if the property is transferred to a local non-profit or- 
ganization, solely for the purposes of economic development. This 
bill would convey ah right, title and interest, except for any right 
or interest in oil and gas reserves, which would remain held by the 
U.S. Government. As originally proposed, if within 5 years of the 
authorization of the conveyance the Secretary determines that the 
property is not being used for economic development, then right, 
title and interest shall revert back to the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government also agrees to hold harmless future owners 
from violations that may have occurred from past activity. We are 
aware of a few concerns with this bill that have recently come to 
light, and Mrs. Cubin will describe H.R. 1718 and some of the con- 
cerns when the time comes. 

Lastly, H.R. 708, sponsored by Mrs. Cubin, is designated to ad- 
dress a problem that is beginning to affect many of our Federal 
lands, and that is development up to the boundaries of our parks 
and recreation areas. I am the last person in Congress to endorse 
buffer zones, however in this instance Mrs. Cubin has crafted a so- 
lution that I believe will insure responsible grazing in and around 
the park for years to come and will insure the benefits these ranch- 
ers provide the park and its resources are not taken over by con- 
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dominium developments. Many people forget that if we run the 
true stewards of our Federal lands off these lands, the private 
lands will likely be sold and developed for purposes that are com- 
pletely in contradiction to conservation and responsible commodity 
products. 

We will hear from Mr. Duncan first. Mrs. Gubin is second, and 
then members from the Committee in the order they arrive. I ask 
unanimous consent that any of these members be allowed to join 
us on the dias after their testimony. We will then call upon Admin- 
istration witnesses, Mr. Galvin and Mr. Martinez, to testify on the 
bills before us. Panel II will address H.R. 1635. Panel III will ad- 
dress H.R. 755. We appreciate the testimony attendants and look 
forward to their testimony. 

[Statement of Hon. James Hansen follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James V. Hansen, a Representative in Congress from the 

State oe Utah 

The Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands convenes to receive testi- 
mony on several bills. I want to welcome the Members who join us today as spon- 
sors and co-sponsors of the legislation before us. We will hear H.R. 1635 by Mr. 
Stokes and Mr. Portman to establish the National Underground Railroad Network 
to Freedom program, H.R. 755, by Mr. Duncan to allow a teix cheek-off for contribu- 
tions to the National Park System, H.R. 1718, by Mrs. Cubin to transfer lands in 
Park County, Wyoming and H.R. 708, also by Mrs. Cubin to study and extend graz- 
ing rights on lands within and adjacent to Grand Teton National Park. 

The first bill we will hear today is H.R. 1635, “The National Underground Rail- 
road Network to Freedom Act of 1997.” The bill was introduced by our colleagues 
Mr. Stokes and Mr. Portman, who are here today to testify. The bill has over 70 
co-sponsors representing broad bipartisan support. 

H.R. 1635 does not create any additional units to the National Park System, but 
provides for the National Park Service to establish a program to coordinate, produce 
and distribute interpretative educational materials, enter into cooperative agree- 
ments to provide technical assistance to State and local governments and the pri- 
vate sector; and provide an official symbol for the 380 sites and structures associ- 
ated with this historic social and humanitarian movement to resist slavery in the 
United States in the 1800’s. 

H.R. 755 is The National Parks Checkoff Act, introduced by Mr. Duncan, a Mem- 
ber of this Subcommittee. The bill would amend the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
individual taxpayers to voluntarily designate a portion of their overpayment of Fed- 
eral income tax, or make a contribution in addition to their Federal Tax payment, 
of one dollar or more for the benefit of the National Park System. 

This concept is unique in that there is no budgetary impact. This is a voluntary 
decision by the teixpayer. None of the funds can be used for land acquisition, but 
only for operation and maintenance of the units of the National Park System. 

The next bill is H.R. 1718. H.R. 1718 provides for the conveyance of 190 acres 
of land in Wyoming to the County of Park, Wyoming. The land conveyed can only 
be used for economic development by the county or, if the property is transferred, 
to a local non-profit organization, solely for the purposes of economic development. 
This bill would convey all right, title, and interest, except for any right or interest 
in oil and gas reserves, which would remain held by the U.S. Government. As origi- 
nally proposed, if within 5 years of the authorization of the conveyance, the Sec- 
retary determines that the property is not being used for economic development, 
then right, title, and interest shall revert back to the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Government also agrees to hold harmless future owners from violations that 
may have occurred from past activity. We are aware of a few concerns with this bill 
that have recently come to light and Mrs. Cubin will describe H.R. 1718 and some 
of the concerns. 

Lastly, H.R. 708, sponsored by Mrs. Cubin is designed to address a problem that 
is beginning to affect many of our Federal lands and that is development up to the 
boundaries of our parks and recreation areas. I am the last person in Congress to 
endorse buffer zones; however, in this instance, Mrs. Cubin has crafted a solution 
that I believe will insure responsible grazing in and around the park for years to 
come and will insure the benefits these ranches provide the park and its resources 
are not taken over by condominium developments. Many people forget that if we run 
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the true stewards of our Federal lands off those lands, the private lands will likely 
be sold and developed for purposes that are completely in contradiction to conserva- 
tion and responsible commodity production. 

We will hear from Mr. Duncan on H.R. 755 first, Mrs. Cubin, who sits on the Full 
Committee, second and then Members from off the Committee in the order they ar- 
rived. I ask unanimous consent that any of these Members be allowed to join us 
on the dais after their testimony. We will then call the Administration witnesses, 
Mr. Galvin and Mr. Martinez to testify on all of the bills before us. Panel II will 
address H.R. 1635 and then Panel III will address H.R. 755. We appreciate the wit- 
nesses attendance and look forward to the testimony. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Duncan, do you have any opening statement, 
sir? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. Duncan. Well, Mr. Chairman, first I would like to thank you 
for holding this hearing. You have already explained H.R. 755, the 
National Parks Checkoff Act. This is a simple bill that would place 
a checkoff box on Federal income tax forms so that taxpayers could 
make donations, voluntary donations, to our National Parks. Un- 
like the Presidential Checkoff, this would not divert funds from the 
Treasury. Taxpayers would only be able to give above what they al- 
ready owe or return part of their refund for this purpose. They 
would not be allowed to divert part of their tax dollars toward this 
fund. Therefore, it would not have any negative impacts upon the 
Federal budget. 

The other point that — another major point that should be noted 
is that this legislation would not allow any of this money to be used 
for land acquisition. This is because I and many others feel that 
this money should be used to address the estimated $4 to $6 billion 
maintenance backlog that the Park Service currently has. I do not 
think we should be expanding the National Park System at a time 
that we are having such extreme difficulties taking care of what we 
already have. 

This bill has strong bipartisan support. It has at this time a total 
of 70 co-sponsors, 35 Democrats and 35 Republicans. Nine mem- 
bers of this Subcommittee are co-sponsors, including the Chairman 
and the Ranking Member. And, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
I certainly appreciate your support of this legislation. 

In addition, this bill has received the support of the Full Com- 
mittee Chairman, Representative Don Young, and the Chairman of 
the Interior Appropriations Subcommittee, Representative Ralph 
Regula. This bill has also been endorsed by organizations such as 
the National Tour Association, the American Hiking Society, Amer- 
ica Outdoors, Friends of the Smokies and several other leading or- 
ganizations. I believe we will also hear today from witnesses from 
the National Parks and Conservation Association and the National 
Parks Hospitality Association on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Federal Government should 
take a closer look at some of the State programs which have been 
so successful which are similar to this. A report recently released 
by the Federation of Tax Administrators found that “State income 
tax checkoffs have proven to be popular ways of providing funding 
for various causes during times of tight State budgets.” 

Currently 41 States have some type of checkoff on their State in- 
come tax forms. At least 37 of these raise money for conservation 
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funds. During the 1980’s these checkoffs brought in over $30 mil- 
lion a year according to a USA Today article recently published. In 
addition, my staff was told by the Maryland Natural Resources De- 
partment that $1 million was raised last year alone through its 
checkoff program to protect the Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Chairman, if this legislation were passed, I really believe 
that it could raise a substantial amount. In fact, I believe hundreds 
of millions of dollars could be raised for our national parks. I be- 
lieve this because Americans really love and support these parks 
and they are willing to pitch in to help. One national poll showed 
that 80 percent of the people would support a checkoff fund such 
as this on their income tax returns if they were allowed to do so. 

Let me just mention a couple other things. When the C&O Canal 
was destroyed by flooding, numerous people volunteered their time 
and money to help restore the canal. In fact, the Park Service at 
the C&O Canal estimated that over $1 million was donated and 
over 4,000 people donated time to help clean up. 

In my own district a group of individuals formed the Friends of 
the Smokies three years ago to help the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. In just this short period of time, this organization 
has raised over $1.3 million for the Park. This Friends group 
placed a donation box at one of the more popular points in the 
park. At the height of the visitation season, this box took in more 
than $1,000 a day. 

The legislation I have introduced simply places a donation box on 
tax forms and does not require any specific amount. It just says 
any even dollar amount. Many people would donate one dollar, five 
dollars, but some people might even donate extremely large 
amounts if they were allowed to do so or encouraged in this way. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we all know about the problems 
which exist in our national parks, and it was highlighted just last 
week in the cover story by U.S. News and World Report called 
Parks In Peril. I agree that many of our parks are in peril, however 
I disagree with one point made in the magazine. The cover of its 
July 21 edition stated that there is Congressional indifference to- 
ward our parks. I think that the fact that you are holding this 
hearing and the many other things that this Subcommittee has 
done under your direction, such as allowing parks to keep more of 
the fees they collect, shows that everyone on this Subcommittee 
and many, many people in this Congress are very concerned about 
the condition of our national parks. 

I believe that passage of H.R. 755, the National Parks Checkoff 
Act, will go a long way toward protecting these national treasures 
for future generations. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you very much for 
holding this hearing and for supporting this legislation and for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to discuss the merits of this legislation. 

[Statement of Hon. John Duncan follows:] 

Statement of Hon. John J. Duncan, Jr., a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Tennessee 

First, I would like to thank the Chairman for holding this hearing. 

H.R. 755, the National Parks Checkoff Act, would simply place a checkoff box on 
Federal income teix forms so that taxpayers could make donations to our National 
Parks. 
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Unlike the Presidential Checkoff, this would not divert funds from the Treasury. 

Taxpayers would only be able to give above what they already owe, or return part 
of their refund for this cause. 

They would not be allowed to divert part of their tax dollars toward this fund. 
Therefore, it would not have any negative impacts upon the Federal budget. 

The other point that should be noted is that this legislation would not allow any 
of this money to be used for land acquisition. 

I feel that this money should be used to address the estimated $4 to $6 billion 
maintenance backlog the Park Service currently has. 

I do not think that we should expand the National Park System when we cannot 
take care of what we already have. 

This bill has strong bipartisan support. It has a total of 70 cosponsors — 35 Demo- 
crats and 35 Republicans. Nine Members of this Subcommittee are cosponsors, in- 
cluding the Chairman and the Ranking Member. I want say that I appreciate their 
support. 

In addition, this legislation has received the support of the Full Committee Chair- 
man, Rep. Don Young, and the Interior Appropriations Subcommittee Chairman, 
Rep. Ralph Regula. 

This bill has also been endorsed by organizations such as the National Tour Asso- 
ciation, the American Hiking Society, America Outdoors, Friends of the Smokies, 
and I believe we will hear from our witnesses today, the National Parks and Con- 
servation Association and the National Parks Hospitality Association, as to where 
they stand on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Federal Government should take a closer look 
at some of the State programs which have been successful. 

A report recently released by the Federation of Tax Administrators found that: 
“State income tax check-offs have proven to be popular ways of providing fund- 
ing for various causes during times of tight State budgets.” 

Currently, 41 States have some type of checkoff on their State income tax forms. 

At least 37 of these raise money for conservation funds. During the 1980’s these 
checkoffs brought in over $30 million a year according to a USA Today article re- 
cently published. 

In addition, my staff was told by the Maryland Natural Resources Department 
that $1 million was raised last year through its checkoff program to protect the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Chairman, if this legislation were passed, I really believe that it could raise 
a substantial amount of money for our Parks. 

I believe this because Americans really love their parks, and they are willing to 
pitch in to help. 

Let me give you just a couple of examples. 

When the C&O Canal was destroyed by flooding, numerous people volunteered 
their time and money to help restore the Canal. In fact, the Park Service at the 
C&O Canal estimated that over $1 million was donated and over 4,000 people vol- 
unteered to help with the clean up. 

In my own District, a group of individuals formed the Friends of the Smokies 3 
years ago to help the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. In just this short pe- 
riod of time, this organization has raised over $1.3 million for the Park. 

This Friends group placed a donation box at one of the more popular points in 
the Park. At the height of the visitation season this box took in more than $1,000 
a day. 

The legislation I have introduced simply places a donation box on tax forms. I be- 
lieve, it, too, can do great things for our parks. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we all know about the problems which exist in our 
parks, as it was highlighted in a recent cover story by U.S. News and World Report. 

I agree that many of our parks are in peril, however, I disagree with one point 
made in this magazine. The cover of its July 21st edition stated that there is con- 
gressional indifference toward our parks. 

I think that the fact you are holding this hearing, and the many other things that 
this Subcommittee has done under your direction, such as allowing parks to keep 
more of the fees they collect, shows that everyone on this Subcommittee is very con- 
cerned about the condition of our National Parks. 

I believe that the passage of H.R. 755, the National Parks Checkoff Act, will go 
a long way toward protecting these national treasures for future generations. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for holding this hearing and giv- 
ing me the opportunity to discuss the merits of this legislation, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. Duncan. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONNA CHRISTIAN-GREEN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Ms. Christian-Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And it is a 
distinct honor and pleasure for me not only to be able to give these 
brief opening remarks in support of H.R. 1635, the National Under- 
ground Railroad Network to Freedom Bill, but also to welcome our 
esteemed colleagues who have sponsored this historic piece of legis- 
lation, and the other outstanding panelists this morning. 

I am proud to be a co-sponsor of this historic bill, and I look for- 
ward to hearing the witnesses’ testimony. 

I am especially pleased and proud to welcome Congressman Lou 
Stokes, the dean of the Congressional Black Caucus, and someone 
who has graciously taken me under his wing since I have arrived 
at the House. And I want to take this opportunity to thank him 
for his leadership on this issue, as well as on health care and on 
other issues of importance to the integrity of this Nation. 

In 1990 the Congress, in its wisdom, directed what I am sure 
was a very willing National Park Service to study how best to in- 
terpret and commemorate the Underground Railroad. I trust that 
this Committee and this Congress will be just as wise and pass this 
significant piece of legislation. 

As we embark on a national dialog on race and its impact on our 
past, present and future, the memorializing of this testament to the 
courage and sacrifice of many people of all persuasions and to the 
spirit, strength and the determination of the Africans who had 
been forced into brutal slavery will be an important legacy. 

Already the investigators have greatly expanded our knowledge 
of this important heritage trail. We now know that this was a far 
more complex and expansive network than we thought. I am par- 
ticularly happy that their investigation went beyond the borders of 
the continent to the Caribbean, and I trust they have included the 
escape routes to freedom which my ancestors used from the Virgin 
Islands to nearby Puerto Rico. 

From this study, and the bill before us today, we will come to 
know the many heretofore nameless individuals and groups who 
made the route come alive, and the traditions that created its cul- 
ture. All were an integral part of the entire experience. An experi- 
ence which, with the passage of this legislation, will bring us closer 
to realizing this effort which will serve to enrich the lives of all 
Americans. 

I get very excited when I think about this project and its unlim- 
ited potential to be a part of the education of this country, the heal- 
ing of our diverse community and a source of strength, direction 
and hope for our children. 

So I again thank the panelists and you, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing and for this opportunity to voice my enthusiasm 
and support for this important project. And I urge all of my col- 
leagues to give it their unqualified and wholehearted support, as 
well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Statement of Hon. Donna Christian-Green follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Donna M. Christian-Green before the Subcommittee on 

National Parks on H.R. 1635, to establish The National Underground 

Railroad Network to Freedom Program — July 22, 1997 

Thank you Mr. Chairman: 

It is a distinct privilege and honor, not only to he able to give these brief opening 
remarks in support of H.R. 1635, the National Underground Railroad Network to 
Freedom Bill, but to also welcome our esteemed colleagues who have sponsored this 
historic piece of legislation, and the other outstanding panelists. 

I am proud to also be a cosponsor of this historic bill and I look forward to hearing 
the witnesses’ testimony. 

I am especially pleased and proud to welcome Congressman Lou Stokes, the dean 
of the Congressional Black Caucus, and someone who has graciously taken me 
under his wing since my coming to the House. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank him for his leadership on this issue, as 
well as, on health care and on other issues of importance to the integrity of our Na- 
tion. 

In 1990, the Congress in its wisdom directed, what I am sure was a very willing 
National Park Service, to study how best to interpret and commemorate the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

I trust that this Committee and this Congress will be just as wise and pass this 
significant piece of legislation. 

As we embark on a national dialog on race, and its impact on our past, present 
and future, the memorializing of this testament to the courage and sacrifice of many 
people, of all persuasions, and to the spirit, strength, and the determination of the 
Africans who had been forced into brutal slavery, will be an important legacy. 

Already the investigators have greatly expanded our knowledge of this important 
heritage trail. We now know that this was a far more complex and expansive net- 
work than we thought. 

I am particularly happy that their investigation went beyond the borders of the 
continent to the Caribbean, and I trust they have included the escape routes to free- 
dom which my ancestors used from the Virgin Islands to nearby Puerto Rico. 

From this study, and the bill before us today, we will come to know the many 
heretofore nameless individuals and groups who made the route come alive, and the 
traditions that created its culture. 

All were an integral part of the entire experience. An experience which, with pas- 
sage of this legislation, will bring us closer to realizing this effort which will serve 
to enrich the lives of all Americans. 

I get very excited when I think about this project and its unlimited potential to 
be a part of the education of this country, the healing of our diverse community, 
and a source of strength, direction and hope for our children. 

Again, I thank the panelists and you Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing and 
for this opportunity to voice my enthusiasm and support for this important project, 
and I urge all of my colleagues to give it their wholehearted and unqualified support 
as well. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentlelady from Wyoming, Mrs. 
Cubin. 

Mrs. Cubin. I don’t have an opening statement. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from Nevada has no opening state- 
ment. We are honored to have our two distinguished colleagues 
with us today from Ohio who will testify regarding H.R. 1635. the 
National Underground Railroad Bill. We will first hear from the 
Honorable Lou Stokes, who I had the privilege of serving as his 
ranking member for a number of years, and a very distinguished 
member of our group, and also our distinguished friend from Ohio, 
the Honorable Rob Portman. We are grateful for both of you being 
here. 

Lou, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS STOKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Subcommittee. Mr. Chairman, before I begin my testimony. 
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I want to take just a moment to express my appreciation to you for 
the expeditious manner in which you have responded to the re- 
quest of Mr. Portman and myself to conduct hearings on our jointly 
sponsored legislation. We appreciate very much your responsive- 
ness in this matter. 

I am pleased to appear before your panel this morning as you 
consider H.R. 1635, the National Underground Railroad Network to 
Freedom Act of 1997. My colleague, Congress Rob Portman, and I 
introduced this legislation in May. Since its introduction, the bill 
has enjoyed strong support on both sides of the aisle. As of this 
morning, we very proudly say to you that we now have 92 co-spon- 
sors here in the House. This Subcommittee hearing represents an 
important step in our bipartisan effort to secure the enactment of 
H.R. 1635. 

The issue of slavery brings to mind a painful chapter in our Na- 
tion’s history. As a result of forced enslavement, America witnessed 
the birth of a movement that would carry masses of people from 
slave quarters in the South to freedom in northern cities of the 
United States, Mexico, Canada and the Caribbean. This movement 
became known as the Underground Railroad. 

History teaches us that the Underground Railroad flourished 
from the end of the 18th century to the end of the Civil War. It 
was one of the most significant expressions of the American Civil 
Rights Movement. During its evolution over more than three cen- 
turies, the Underground Railroad movement helped thousands of 
African Americans gain the freedom and human dignity they were 
endowed with at their birth. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1635, the National Underground Railroad 
Network to Freedom Act, is a good bill. Through the National Park 
Service, the measure will link Underground Railroad sites. The leg- 
islation directs the Secretary of the Interior to produce appropriate 
educational materials associated with the Underground Railroad. 
Further, the bill seeks to encourage public and private partner- 
ships to tell the story of the Underground Railroad. 

It is our hope that through this legislation, we can educate all 
people concerning this important episode in American history. Sec- 
ond, we want to bring our country together by facing the lingering 
vestiges of our dehumanizing past, so that we can find common 
ground and move forward as a people. I am convinced that we can- 
not solve our racial problems unless we find a way to bring the 
American people together in the same manner the Underground 
Railroad bridged our divisions of race, religion, nationalities and 
spanned State lines and, indeed, international borders. 

I am pleased that a number of distinguished experts are joining 
us this morning to offer their strong support for the Underground 
Railroad bill. We are grateful for this high level of support. 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank Mr. Dan 
Smith and the other members of your staff for the cooperation and 
the work that they did with us in order to bring this bill before you 
this morning. I also want to specifically thank Ms. Minnie Kenny 
and Ms. Joyce Larkin, members of my own staff, who worked so 
diligently on this legislation, along with members of Mr. Portman’s 
staff. We have had an excellent working relationship, everyone 
here, to produce the bill we bring before you this morning. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to address the 
Subcommittee, and I will be pleased to answer any questions if 
there are any. 

[Statement of Hon. Louis Stokes follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Louis Stokes, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Ohio 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee. Before I begin my testimony, I 
want to express my appreciation to you for the expeditious manner in which you 
have responded to the request of Mr. Portman and myself to conduct hearings on 
our jointly-sponsored legislation. 

I am pleased to appear before your panel this morning as you consider H.R. 1635, 
The National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Act of 1997. My colleague, 
Congressman Rob Portman, and I introduced this legislation in May. Since its intro- 
duction, the bill has enjoyed strong support on both sides of the aisle. This Sub- 
committee hearing represents an important step in our bipartisan effort to secure 
the enactment of H.R. 1635. 

The issue of slavery brings to mind a painful chapter in our Nation’s history. As 
a result of forced enslavement, America witnessed the birth of a movement that 
would carry masses of people from slave quarters in the south to freedom in north- 
ern cities of the United States, Mexico, Canada and the Caribbean. This movement 
became known as “The Underground Railroad." 

History teaches us that the underground railroad flourished from the end of the 
18th century to the end of the civil war. It was one of the most significant expres- 
sions of the American Civil Rights Movement during its evolution over more than 
three centuries. The Underground Railroad Movement helped thousands of African 
Americans to gain the freedom and human dignity they were endowed with at birth. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1635, “The National Underground Railroad Network to Free- 
dom Act,” is a good bill. Through the National Park Service, the measure will link 
underground railroad sites. The legislation directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
produce appropriate educational materials associated with the underground rail- 
road. Further, the bill seeks to encourage public and private partnerships to tell the 
story of the underground railroad. 

It is our hope that through this legislation, we can educate all people concerning 
this important episode in American history. Second, we want to bring our country 
together by facing the lingering vestiges of our dehumanizing past, so that we can 
find common ground and move forward as a people. I am convinced that we cannot 
solve our racial problems unless we find a way to bring the American people to- 
gether in the same manner the underground railroad bridged the divisions of race, 
religion, nationalities, and spanned State lines and international borders. 

I am pleased that a number of distinguished experts are joining us this morning 
to offer their strong support for the underground railroad bill, we are grateful for 
this high level of support. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to address the Subcommittee. I 
would be pleased to answer any questions at this time. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Stokes. Appreciate your comments. 

Mr. Portman, we will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROB PORTMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Duncan, Ms. 
Christian-Green, Mrs. Cubin, we appreciate the opportunity to be 
before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to echo the comments of my col- 
league, Mr. Stokes, in thanking you for having this hearing and 
helping us to expedite this process. This is a very important topic, 
and I think it is important that the Subcommittee, Full Committee 
and the Congress move forward on it. 

I want to commend Lou Stokes — he is the original sponsor of this 
legislation — for his leadership and also thank other Members of 
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Congress who have signed on, and the experts and supporters of 
this project, many of whom are here with us today. 

As Congressman Stokes mentioned, H.R. 1635 now has strong bi- 
partisan support. I also understand it has the support of the Na- 
tional Park Service — I think you will be hearing from them directly 
later — and the National Parks and Conservation Association. 

Allow me to go into a little more detail as to the three things this 
legislation does. First, it creates a National Underground Railroad 
Freedom Network from all existing units and programs of the Na- 
tional Park Service that pertain to the Underground Railroad, and 
also from historic buildings, interpretive centers, research facilities, 
community projects and activities directly related to the Under- 
ground Railroad that are spread throughout this country and really 
this hemisphere, all to commemorate and honor the history of the 
Underground Railroad. 

Much of what we know today, of course, has been handed down 
by oral traditions over the years. And as a recent National Park 
Service study indicated, much of the tangible evidence, we believe, 
is in danger of being lost forever. So this network is very important 
to establish. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, it requires the Secretary of the Interior 
to produce and disseminate appropriate educational materials such 
as maps, handbooks, interpretive guides or electronic information, 
and enter into cooperative agreements to provide technical assist- 
ance to facilities that have a verifiable connection to the Under- 
ground Railroad, and finally to create a uniform official symbol for 
the national network and to issue regulations for its use. 

Third, and I think, Mr. Duncan, this is along the lines of your 
opening statement regarding another bill, I think it is very impor- 
tant that this legislation strongly encourages public/private part- 
nerships that I believe we should be doing in the era of the bal- 
anced budget discussions we are currently having in Congress. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, the most important thing this legisla- 
tion does — and it is not just the legislation but all the activities 
that it will promote — is it helps to foster a spirit of racial harmony 
and national reconciliation. Just as the Underground Railroad 
itself bridged the divide of race, religion, sectional differences and 
nationality and joined people in common purpose, so can this legis- 
lation. The powerful and largely untold stories of the brave men 
and women of the Underground Railroad can inspire us, I believe, 
even today about racial cooperation and reconciliation, about deter- 
mination, about freedom and courage. 

Like so many of us, I have a personal connection to the Under- 
ground Railroad. The family home of my namesake and grand- 
father, who passed away just last year, was a station on the Under- 
ground Railroad. His great grandparents were Quakers and aboli- 
tionists who lived in a farmhouse near West Milton, Ohio, that har- 
bored slaves who sought freedom. And so many of the prominent 
figures of the Underground Railroad happened to come from our 
area. Levi Coffin, another Quaker, was active as a conductor and 
often called the President of the Underground Railroad. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, another Cincinnatian, wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which of course helped to galvanize the anti-slavery forces back in 
the 1850’s. 
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I would like to say a special thanks, Mr. Chairman, to my friend 
and fellow Cincinnatian, Ed Rigaud, who is with us here today and 
you will hear from in a moment, for his help. He has helped me 
to understand and appreciate the Underground Railroad experi- 
ence. He is also leading an exciting effort in Cincinnati to establish 
a National Underground Railroad Freedom Center, funded pri- 
marily through private efforts. And he can talk a little about the 
funds they have been able to raise and the interest that they have 
locally in Cincinnati, and really around the country now, in this ef- 
fort. The Cincinnati Center would be located on the banks of the 
Ohio River, the line dividing the free and the slave States. 

I would also like to recognize lantha Gantt-Wright. She is here 
with us today, I saw, from the National Parks and Conservation 
Association, who also has been very helpful in providing input to 
Mr. Stokes and myself as we have gone through this process. 

And finally, I join Mr. Stokes in thanking the staff, particularly 
Allen Freemyer and Dan Smith of the Majority staff and John 
Lawrence of the Minority staff, for their great help in putting this 
together and moving this process forward. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the opportunity 
to testify, and we look forward to any questions you all may have. 

[Statement of Hon. Rob Portman follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Rob Portman, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Ohio 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Faleomavaega, and Members of the Subcommittee 
for holding this important hearing today and giving me the opportunity to testify. 
I want to thank my colleague, Mr. Stokes, the original sponsor of the legislation, 
for his leadership on this project. I also want to thank the other Members, experts 
and supporters of this legislation, some of whom have joined us today. 

H.R. 1635 was introduced on May 15 and now has the bipartisan support of 81 
cosponsors. I understand this legislation also has the support of the National Park 
Service and the National Parks and Conservation Association. 

Specifically, the bill would do three things: First, create a National Underground 
Railroad Freedom Network from all existing units and programs of the National 
Park Service that pertain to the Underground Railroad, historic buildings, interpre- 
tive centers, research facilities, community projects, and activities directly related 
to the Underground Railroad, to commemorate and honor the history of the Under- 
ground Railroad. Much of what we know about today has been handed down 
through oral traditions over the years. And, as a recent National Park Service study 
indicated, some of the tangible evidence is in danger of being lost forever. 

Second, it would require the Secretary of Interior to produce and disseminate ap- 
propriate educational materials, such as maps, handbooks, interpretive guides, or 
electronic information; enter into cooperative agreements to provide technical assist- 
ance to facilities with a verifiable connection to the Underground Railroad; and cre- 
ate a uniform, official symbol for the national network and issue regulations for its 
use. 

Third, it would strongly encourage public-private partnerships that we should be 
promoting in a balanced budget environment. No funds are authorized except a 
small amount to coordinate the network, offer technical assistance and place 
plaques on network sites. 

I think this legislation will also help to foster a spirit of racial harmony and na- 
tional reconciliation. Just as the Underground Railroad bridged the divide of race, 
religion, sectional differences, and nationality and joined people in common purpose, 
so can this bill. The powerful, and largely untold, stories of the brave men and 
women of the Underground Railroad can inspire us — even today — about racial co- 
operation and reconciliation, about determination and courage. 

Like so many of us, I have a personal connection to the Underground Railroad. 
The family home of my namesake and grandfather, who died last year, was a Sta- 
tion on the Underground Railroad. His great, great-grandparents were Quakers and 
abolitionists who lived in a farmhouse near West Milton, Ohio that harbored slaves 
who sought freedom. And many of the prominent figures the Underground Railroad 
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have connections to my district I represent in the Greater Cincinnati area. Levi Cof- 
fin, another Quaker, was active as a conductor and was often called the “President” 
of the Underground Railroad. Harriet Beecher Stowe, another Cincinnatian, wrote 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which helped galvanize anti-slavery forces in the 1850’s. 

I’d like to say a special thanks to my friend and fellow Cincinnatian, Ed Rigaud, 
who will he speaking later this morning, and has helped me to understand and ap- 
preciate the significance of the Underground Railroad. Ed is leading an effort to es- 
tablish a National Underground Railroad Freedom Center, funded largely through 
private efforts, and located in Cincinnati on the hanks of the Ohio River — the divid- 
ing line between free and slave States. I would also like to recognize lantha Gantt- 
Wright with the National Parks and Conservation Association, who will also be tes- 
tif3dng. She provided us with a great deal of input throughout the process. Finally, 
I wish to thank Allen Freemyer and Dan Smith of the majority staff, and John Law- 
rence of the minority staff, for their assistance. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to testify. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. I appreciate your testimony. Do any of 
the members of the Committee have questions for our distin- 
guished panel on what I consider a very laudatory and reasonable 
piece of legislation? 

Now you know where I am coming from. Let us go to the next 
one. Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. I don’t have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would simply like to say that I, too, support this legislation, and 
Mr. Stokes has helped me on several occasions and is one of our 
finest members. And I am pleased that my friend Rob Portman is 
helping to lead the charge on this, because this is legislation that 
should be bipartisan in nature. And I just want to thank both of 
them for being here with us today. Thank you very much, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Any other statements from members of the Com- 
mittee? 

Mrs. Cubin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlelady from Wyoming. 

Mrs. Cubin. Mr. Chairman, I certainly am impressed that you 
are impressed, and I do support this bill. And if I am not a co-spon- 
sor, this is how much I support it, I would like to go on the bill. 

Mr. Hansen. 93 here. 

Mr. Stokes. 93, thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Why don’t we just mark it up and forget the rest 
of this nonsense. 

If our colleagues would like to join us on the dias, we would be 
happy to have you. We know you are both very, very busy with 
other things, but we would love to have you join us if you would. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. We will turn to our first panel, Denis P. Galvin, 
Acting Deputy Director of National Park Service. We are always 
grateful to have Mr. Galvin with us. And Eluid — if I am pro- 
nouncing that wrong, I apologize — L. Martinez, Commissioner of 
Bureau of Reclamation. We are grateful to have both of you gentle- 
men with us. And, Mr. Galvin, we will start with you, sir. Now we 
are going to go to time. Is that okay? 

Mr. Galvin. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. All right, we all know the rules. It is like a traffic 
light, green you start, yellow you wrap up and red I gavel you 
down. Is that fair? 
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Mr. Galvin. That is fair. 

Mr. Hansen. All right, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Galvin. I have 

Mrs. Gubin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Actually, hold on just a minute. The gentlelady 
from Wyoming. 

Mrs. Gubin. Mr. Chairman, I have an opening statement. 

Mr. Hansen. If you will suspend, we will turn to the gentlelady 
from Wyoming. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA GUBIN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 

Mrs. Gubin. Thank you. And thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing. 

H.R. 1718 is the result of 5 years of dedication and hard work 
by the Cody Chamber of Commerce, by the Cody Economic Devel- 
opment Council to transfer 190 acres of Federal land to the owner- 
ship of Park County, Wyoming. 

I also extend a special thanks to Paul Hoffman, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Cody Chamber of Commerce, for his unwavering com- 
mitment for the past 5 years in getting this matter resolved. 

The land to be transferred is currently in public ownership, more 
specifically, that of the Bureau of Land Management — excuse me. 
Bureau of Reclamation. The Bureau has completed its withdrawal 
review of this land and has done extensive environmental testing, 
archeological and cultural resource studies. For this I commend 
them. The State Historic Preservation Office has reviewed and, 
through the Bureau of Land Management, completed a cadastral 
survey — it has something to do with cadaver — of the land to be 
transferred. 

All wetlands and lands with potential recreation, wildlife and 
water management significance have been surveyed out of the area 
recommended for disposal, and that land will be retained by the 
Federal Government under the Bureau of Reclamation manage- 
ment. 

Through the General Services Administration, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation recommends that all 190 acres be transferred. 

BLM, of course, would be the logical Federal agency to admin- 
ister the current leases, but it has formally confirmed that it does 
not want to have the property under its management. 

Mr. Chairman, this property, when transferred to Park County, 
will help ensure the economic stability of many businesses that 
currently hold leases on the property. Most of the acreage has ex- 
cellent development potential as an industrial area, but the details 
of its use would be left to the discretion of the people of Park Coun- 
ty, Wyoming. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has refused to issue new leases for 
the past 5 years and has not allowed expansion of existing leases. 
This is definitely stifling the economic expansion of this area. The 
area manager for the Bureau has had a letter on his desk to the 
CSA asking for the property to be turned over, but as yet it has 
not been sent. As a matter of fact, it has been stated that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has been withholding transfer to the GSA 
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pending this legislation. The interesting thing was that letter was 
sent three months before the legislation was filed. 

I am hopeful that my colleagues in the House will see the impor- 
tance of conveying this Federal property, property that is no longer 
needed or wanted by the Federal Government, but is significant to 
the local entities that will directly benefit from it. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Reclamation has some 
concerns regarding this bill. Specifically, the Bureau is looking to 
reap the rewards of selling the property to a private entity. How- 
ever, to this point the Bureau of Reclamation has not demonstrated 
it was interested in making any money for the Nation’s taxpayers. 
As I mentioned before, it has not issued any new leases for the past 
5 years and is not allowing any extension or expansion of existing 
leases. 

I believe another point must be brought forward. Although it is 
very difficult to document, I am fairly sure of the fact that the tax- 
able revenue brought about by economic growth, which will be real- 
ized after the transfer of the property to the county, will outweigh 
the nominal $10,000 per year taxpayers are now making on leases 
on the property. 

An independent consulting team analyzed the North Cody area 
and two other potential industrial area sites in Cody last fall. They 
concluded it would cost about $13,600 per acre to bring the North 
Cody area up to marketable standards, that is for appropriate 
water, sewer and other infrastructure. Not all 190 acres of the 
property are marketable. If the Federal Government insists on re- 
ceiving fair market value for the property, many of the improve- 
ments will never be made. 

Through the GSA, the Bureau of Reclamation — oh, wait, I said 
that. Excuse me. 

This property is not pristine. It has no scenic, recreational or en- 
vironmental values. Park County is made up of over 4 million 
acres. Eighty one point nine percent of those acres belong to the 
Eederal Government. I would like to repeat that. Over 80 percent 
of this county belongs to the Eederal Government, which means 
that the schools, the cities, the towns and counties cannot benefit 
from property taxes on 80 percent of the land in the county. That 
is what makes it so much more important that the Eederal Govern- 
ment move along in their process and dispose of this property as 
quickly as possible. 

The potential for growth in the county is severely limited by the 
fact that the Eederal Government has not moved on the action that 
they themselves said was important, that is that the land should 
be disposed of from Eederal ownership. 

The community supports this project in a variety of ways. In the 
Park County Land Use Planning process and the Cody Master Plan 
process, the community has said the focus should be on commercial 
development near or within existing towns. North Cody has an in- 
dustrial history and this proposal makes the most sense from a 
viewshed perspective. It is the least visible area from the town’s 
major entryways. 

Cody, Wyoming, is the east entrance to Yellowstone National 
Park, tlnderstanding and knowing that allows us to realize that 
one of the most important things on the minds of the people who 
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live in Park County and in Cody, Wyoming, is to maintain the pris- 
tine area. Tourism is their biggest industry. They certainly don’t 
want any industrial development where it would harm the tourism 
industry. 

Over the past 4 years there have been a significant number of 
front page stories about this project, and neither the Cody Cham- 
ber of Commerce or my office has ever received one negative com- 
ment regarding this project. 

Mr. Chairman, I will work in cooperation with the GSA to re- 
solve as many of these concerns as possible before the bill goes to 
markup. I continue to believe that the taxpayers of this Nation will 
be better served through the transfer of this property to Park 
County and the local economic interests will be better served when 
this property is out of Federal lands. I commend this legislation to 
my colleagues and urge their support for its prompt enactment. 

This concludes my comments. 

[Statement of Hon. Barbara Cubin follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Barbara Cubin, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Wyoming 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to speak today, and the Subcommit- 
tee’s efforts to schedule this hearing. 

Jackson Hole, Wyoming is one of the most beautiful and unique areas of our Na- 
tion. Over 3 million visitors per year come to hike, camp, ski, and sightsee amidst 
the grandeur of the Teton range and the winding Snake River in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park and the Greater Yellowstone area beyond. 

Many wildlife species such as moose, bear, eagles, and trumpeter swan make the 
valley their home, while the largest elk herd in the lower 48 states annually mi- 
grates through it to winter on the wildlife refuge at its southern end. 

While much of the valley is protected in perpetuity by Federal ownership, some 
of the most valuable wildlife habitat, migration routes, and scenic vistas remain in 
private ownership as working ranch lands. 

Conservation groups in Jackson Hole and around the country have worked for 
years to help protect these ranches from development through the use of scenic 
easements and other means and are to be commended for their good work. 

The concept of preserving and protecting parts of the Teton Range and Jackson 
Hole date from the time settlers moved into the valley in the late 1800s. In January 
1929 the U.S. Senate reported on a bill to establish Grand Teton National Park and 
stated: 

The Teton range presents the most profoundly impressive view in America. It is 
a gift to the nation and posterity in which the people of Wyoming may be proud, 
and the wilderness surrounding them may be preserved in their natural state for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of these United States and future genera- 
tions to come. 

In 1950, the Act establishing Grand Teton National Park allowed the continuation 
of grazing privileges within the boundaries of the new park for the life of the des- 
ignated heirs of the current holders of grazing permits. 

Early management of the Park determined that managing cattle in a concentrated 
area with irrigated grass was less destructive to the resource and less intrusive to 
the visiting public than random grazing throughout the Park. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my legislation, H.R. 708, is not about granting spe- 
cial grazing rights; it is about doing the right thing to maintain the scenic wonder- 
ment that encompasses this magnificent area and keep the area open for wildlife, 
especially migratory elk. 

This pristine land obviously comes with a price tag. Real estate prices have sky- 
rocketed; and intense development pressure has occurred because of this fact. 

Through this legislation I pledge to work in cooperation with officials from Grand 
Teton National Park to resolve this issue. I know that all parties involved in this 
issue are striving to reach the same goal: maintain the scenic beauty that those of 
us who have been fortunate enough to spend time in the Tetons will continue to 
enjoy the Park for a long time to come. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am eager to work with my colleagues hoth here in the House 
and the Senate, along with Grand Teton National Park Superintendent Jack 
Neckels, to bring a resolution to this unique situation. 

I believe the changes to the legislation proposed by the Park Service make sense, 
and I will be happy to incorporate them in the legislation during the markup of the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman that concludes my remarks. 

Mr. Hansen. I thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Galvin, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF DENIS P. GALVIN, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Mr. Galvin. Mr. Chairman, I have statements on three of the 
bills before the Subcommittee this morning, and I will simply sub- 
mit them for the record and summarize my remarks and the Ad- 
ministration’s position on each of those bills. 

H.R. 1635 establishes the National Underground Railroad Net- 
work to Freedom. We strongly support this bill. We are pleased to 
be part of this program to commemorate, preserve and interpret 
this important and inspiring chapter in American history. Con- 
gressman Stokes adequately and eloquently outlined the history of 
this chapter of American history. It is not, as some people believe, 
simply a trail. It is a regional story that touched many States, that 
touched many races, that indeed is international in character and 
the bill references that. 

The bill that we find here today, as Congressman Portman said, 
is the result of grass-roots work extending in many of these com- 
munities and people who owned these sites that represent this im- 
portant historic story to our country. And you will be hearing from 
some of them later this morning. 

The study was delivered to Congress in February 1996. Subse- 
quently we have produced a brochure on the Underground Railroad 
and a handbook is under production. The bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to enter into memorandums of understanding. It is not a 
high-cost bill. As you pointed out, it does not require new units of 
the National Park System. It simply authorizes the Secretary to co- 
operate with these people in marking these sites and interpreting 
them. 

The second bill I would like to discuss is H.R. 755, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1968 to allow individuals to 
designate any portion of their income tax overpayments and to 
make other contributions for the benefit of the National Park Sys- 
tem. As Mr. Duncan mentioned, the needs of the park system are 
great, particularly in the area that the bill focuses on with respect 
to infrastructure, rehabilitation of historic structures and recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of roads. 

Regrettably, we must, because of the precedent-setting nature of 
the bill and the potential for lengthening the Federal tax form, ex- 
press opposition to H.R. 755. There are probably scores of federally 
funded activities who could also benefit from such a treatment and 
would want their own separate line on the 1040. 

We understand that this Subcommittee does not have primary 
jurisdiction in this matter. My prepared statement indicates, Mr. 
Chairman, the many uses that could be used if this tax checkoff 
became law. As I said, principally they are in the area of rehabili- 
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tating infrastructure, although there are important natural and 
cultural resource preservation issues that could also be funded with 
the revenue from this tax checkoff. 

I noted in Mr. Duncan’s statement he estimated over $200 mil- 
lion of revenue would come from this. That in essence is larger 
than the recent recreation fee demonstration project authorized by 
the Congress where we estimate revenues of about $140 million 
over 3 years. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement on H.R. 708, a bill to 
require the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study concerning 
grazing use of certain land within and adjacent to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. We recommend enactment of this legislation, if amend- 
ed to address our concerns as outlined below. 

And we have in our prepared statement three amendments that 
are not major but simply focus and somewhat broaden the scope of 
the study. We believe, as you mentioned in your opening state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, in the West, and particularly in this valley, 
we have intense pressure to develop, to in essence subdivide, some 
of these important open spaces represented by these traditional 
uses of the land. 

We support this study because we believe it provides an oppor- 
tunity to engage in an important discussion in this, indeed, world- 
class scenic valley and to ponder the question of these traditional 
land uses and their, indeed, importance to the history of this park. 
The grazing that traditionally was done in this valley led to the 
dude ranch industry that led to the creation of Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. So all of these stories are importantly intertwined. 

We strongly recommend enactment of this legislation which, as 
I said, simply authorizes a study. And we have been working with 
all the local interested parties to see that their views are rep- 
resented as we do the study. We do recommend an amendment 
that would extend these grazing privileges until such time as the 
recommendations in the study are implemented as opposed to the 
way the legislation is currently written that would only extend 
them until the study is submitted. 

That concludes the summary of remarks, Mr. Chairman. As I 
said, I will submit our prepared statement. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions of the subcommittee. 

[Statement of Denis Galvin may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Galvin. 

Mr. Martinez, we are grateful to have you with us. We will turn 
to the time to you for 5 minutes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ELUID MARTINEZ, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to provide the subcommittee with the Administration’s 
views on H.R. 1718, a bill that would provide for the conveyance 
of 190.12 acres of Federal land in Park County, Wyoming. With 
your permission, I would like to summarize my remarks and have 
the full text of my prepared statement entered into the record. 

The Administration believes that the disposal of the subject prop- 
erty should be handled by the General Services Administration 
consistent with the Federal Property Administrative Services Act of 
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1949 and accordingly opposes H.R. 1718. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion no longer needs the parcel of land. Reclamation and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management have determined that the property is 
not suitable for return to the public domain. Reclamation supports 
the intent of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, my prepared statements contain some items of 
concern with respect to the legislation. There is an issue of — we be- 
lieve that if conveyance does occur it should be through a quit- 
claim deed, that there should be fair market value determined for 
the property. I am advised that the GSA Property Disposition Act 
requires a fair compensation, that if the property is transferred 
there should be no oversight on the part of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and that the environmental liability clause should be strick- 
en. I am advised that the other Federal laws adequately address 
and protect the Federal interest in these issues. 

My prepared statement contains additional items of concern. The 
Bureau of Reclamation would welcome the opportunity to work 
with the Subcommittee on amendments to this legislation. And in 
summary, the Administration opposes the legislation but rec- 
ommends that the Committee allow the parties to work with GSA 
to dispose of the property in a way that will facilitate economic de- 
velopment in Park County consistent with the GSA Property Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks. I will be happy to an- 
swer any questions you might have. 

[Statement of Fluid Martinez may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Commissioner. Questions for this 
panel? Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The only question I 
might have is for Mr. Galvin. I notice that you said your opposition 
to H.R. 755 was regrettable or reluctant. And I think I understand 
where you are coming from, but just for the record, you do — the 
Administration has taken the position that this might require that 
the Federal tax form be lengthened and made over-complicated, but 
you do realize that 41 States have similar checkoff funds and have 
been able to limit them and keep their tax forms much simpler 
even than the Federal tax code. And what we are talking about has 
worked successfully throughout this country. 

Mr. Galvin. Indeed, I do. I live in a State that has, I believe, six 
or eight tax checkoffs and is able to accomplish it. 

Mr. Duncan. All right, thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands. The 
gentlelady from Wyoming. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I start ques- 
tioning the panel, I have an opening statement on H.R. 708, which 
is the study that Mr. Galvin referred to. So rather than read that, 
I will just submit it for the record. 

Mr. Hansen. The lady is recognized for the opening statement 
and to question the panel. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Thank you. Mr. Martinez, I would like to start off 
by saying that I, too, would like GSA to dispose of this property 
going through all of the proper channels. The reason the legislation 
is here is because the Bureau of Reclamation has not turned the 
property over to the GSA so that they can do that. And this has 
been going on for 5 years. So my reflex reaction to your statement 
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that you would like to work with the Subcommittee to amend the 
bill is nice and it is laudatory and I appreciate that, however my 
wish would be that you would work with your managers to get the 
process completed to get the property owned by GSA so that they 
can properly dispose of it through the proper channels. 

In your statement you mention that the property should be 
turned over to the GSA. And I am going to ask three questions 
here, so if you can remember them, good. I couldn’t, if you want 
to take notes. But why has it taken the Bureau of Reclamation so 
long to turn the property over for disposal? This legislation was in- 
troduced in May of this year, but the issue of disposing of this 
property has been around for a long time. I have a copy of a Feb- 
ruary 1997 memo to the area manager that informs him that this 
qualifies as excess property. Could you please explain to the Sub- 
committee why the paperwork that will turn the property over to 
GSA is still on the Bureau of Reclamation manager’s desk? And 
when can GSA expect the SF-118? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, ma’am, if I may, I can’t — I will get 
that answer for the record, but let me raise an issue which I think 
is an issue that was raised to my attention and I think that might 
be of some importance. It is my understanding, and subject to cor- 
rection, that if a property is transferred to GSA, they will go 
through the normal proceedings, which does not necessarily result 
in the fact that the county will acquire the property, because their 
procedures, as I understand, result in a procedure which is sale of 
property to the highest bidder. So unless something is worked out, 
it might not follow that the county will acquire the property. 

Bureau of Reclamation is of the opinion that the intent of this 
legislation that the county acquire the property has merit for the 
reasons that you have raised and I, reading in between the lines, 
believe that probably that has been one of the reasons why the 
transfer has not occurred. But I am prepared to direct to my area 
manager to move the paper forward. 

Mrs. Gubin. I do appreciate that, Mr. Martinez. When I first 
began working on this legislation, it was understood that the Bu- 
reau would be willing to dispose of the property at no cost to the 
local community. I think that certainly — that was a result of the 
fact that a lot of money has to be put into the property before it 
can be developed and Bureau of Reclamation didn’t want to do 
that, isn’t in the position to do that. 

And also I was under the understanding that when we were 
working with the State office of the Bureau of Reclamation that it 
would be turned over at no cost. Can you tell me why the Wash- 
ington office and the Bureau disagrees with the State office on 
this? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, Madam, I will be real frank. I do 
not disagree with that position, however there is a Property Dis- 
position Act that the GSA has that requires just compensation. And 
there is a value to that property. And the issue is whether there 
should be a fair price or compensation for the property. And I do 
realize that some of that value is inherent in the fact that the 
county and the individual who developed the property have devel- 
oped it and caused the property value to go up. 
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Mrs. CUBIN. How many properties — this is industrial property. 
How many other properties does the Bureau of Reclamation have 
under its management that are industrial sites? 

Mr. Martinez. I couldn’t respond to that, but we administer mil- 
lions of acres across the West, and I imagine we have quite a few 
of them. And I would be glad to provide that information for the 
record. In this particular area my understanding is we have six or 
seven individuals leasing property. 

Mrs. CuBiN. Would it be fair to say that managing industrial 
property by the Bureau of Reclamation is an uncommon thing and 
that managing industrial property is not in the scope, if you will, 
of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, ma’am, I would like to get out of 
that business. It is not — I don’t think we should be managing those 
properties. 

Mrs. CUBIN. In your testimony you made a couple of indirect ref- 
erences to the economic benefits this area has to the city of Cody, 
and you also mention your concern about jeopardizing the existing 
leases that are there. Could you tell me why the Bureau has re- 
fused to expand leases over the past 5 years or issue any new 
leases in that area? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, ma’am, I was not aware of that 
issue, and I will be glad to respond to the record. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Is it fair for me to say that you think the best use 
of the property is industrial use? 

Mr. Martinez. For that particular property in question, I believe 
so. It has been industrial use, some of it, since the 1950’s. 

Mrs. CUBIN. Thank you very much, Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Galvin, if I made 
a presumption here that our National Park System over the last 
few years has seen an increasing need of revenues for wear and 
tear on it, that would be within the scope of what you would agree 
to, would it not be? 

Mr. Galvin. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Gibbons. Do you believe that additional funding that could 
be provided through this Internal Revenue Code change would be 
helpful to the park system? 

Mr. Galvin. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Gibbons. Yet you are still opposed to it? 

Mr. Galvin. We are opposed to it. The Administration is opposed 
to it because of the precedent. As I said in my prepared statement 
it points out that there are probably a lot of other Federal pro- 
grams that don’t come under my jurisdiction but could benefit from 
a tax checkoff. And I think the basis of the Administration’s posi- 
tion is in that precedent, not denying the needs that exist in the 
National Park System, but simply the precedent of a tax checkoff 
is the basis of the opposition. 

Mr. Gibbons. Well, see, my understanding is this is not Federal 
money. This is money coming back to an individual which is being 
redonated back in an earmarked fashion for a specific program, not 
at the will of the Administration but at the will of the taxpayer 
whose money that is. So it is like a charitable contribution, a gift 
to that individual or to that park system. 
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Mr. Galvin. I share that understanding. I believe in reading the 
bill that it is, in effect, money that people would get as part of a 
tax refund that is being checked off here. So, as Mr. Duncan said, 
it has no negative effect on the deficit. Nevertheless, the precedent, 
I believe, causes anxiety in the Administration. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. No questions. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. No questions. 

Mr. Hansen. I will recognize the gentlelady from Wyoming, Mrs. 
Gubin. 

Mrs. Gubin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just one last statement 
for this panel. I wanted to thank Mr. Galvin for his kind remarks 
regarding the bill for the open spaces in Grand Teton, the grazing 
study. I appreciate your support and certainly want to work with 
you on those amendments that you propose. I think they certainly 
do improve the legislation. 

I also wanted to recognize Kit Mullen, who is one of the super- 
visors of the Grand Teton National Park. Thank you all for being 
here. 

Mr. Galvin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. We thank the panel for being with us. We will ex- 
cuse you and turn to our second panel. 

Mr. Galvin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Our second panel is lantha Gantt-Wright, Diver- 
sity Outreach Manager, National Parks and Conservation Associa- 
tion; Charles L. Blockson, Curator, Charles L. Blockson Afro-Amer- 
ican Collection, Temple University; Edwin Rigaud, Executive Direc- 
tor, Underground Railroad Ereedom Center; and Cathy D. Nelson, 
State Coordinator, Ohio Underground Railroad Association. If we 
could ask you folks to come up and take your places, we would ap- 
preciate it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the statement of Senator Olympia 
Snowe be incorporated in the record. Is there objection? Hearing 
none, so ordered. 

[Additional material submitted by Senator Snowe may be found 
at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Have we got everybody in place? Let me ask you, 
can you folks make it in 5 minutes in your testimony? Okay, I ap- 
preciate that. That is kind of you to agree with this. lantha Gantt- 
Wright, I hope I am pronouncing that right. 

Ms. Gantt-Wright. That is right. 

Mr. Hansen. We will give you the first 5 minutes. And just move 
across the panel. 

Ms. Gantt-Wright. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF lANTHA GANTT-WRIGHT, DIVERSITY OUT- 
REACH MANAGER, NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION 

ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Gantt-Wright. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 
Once again, my name is lantha Gantt-Wright, and I am the Cul- 
tural Outreach Manager for the National Parks and Conservation 
Association. I would like to take the time to thank you and the 
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Committee for the opportunity to testify on behalf of H.R. 1635, the 
National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom bill. 

As a representative of the National Parks and Conservation As- 
sociation, I would like to note for the record our full support for 
H.R. 1635 and for sufficient funding to implement it. We believe 
that this bill encourages the preservation, commemoration and in- 
terpretation of the hundreds of route sites, people, programs, activi- 
ties and events that made up America’s historic tlnderground Rail- 
road. We commend Representatives Stokes and Portman for their 
leadership on this measure, and we greatly appreciate your positive 
response to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the pleasure of working on this issue 
now for about 2 years, and it is really close to my heart. And given 
the level of support we have seen from around the country, it is 
close to the hearts of many Americans. NPCA has received hun- 
dreds of phone calls and letters from Washington DC to Wash- 
ington State and from every corner of America as people learn 
about this bill. Blacks, whites, Hispanics, Native Americans, Chris- 
tians, Quakers, Jews and many others have joined us in support 
of this bill. 

Evidence of this broad and diverse enthusiasm for the bill is here 
in the room today. I would like to note for the record that here sup- 
porting this bill is the Ohio Underground Railroad Association 
[they came in on a bus yesterday] , the Friends of Freedom Society, 
the National Underground Railroad Association based in St. Louis. 
We also have here, Mr. Chairman, from Santa Barbara, California, 
the great granddaughter of Levi Coffin, a well-known conductor of 
the railroad. We have here today a representative of the tourism 
industry from Kansas City, a member of the advisory committee 
that worked on the study, and I am told that we have individuals 
here from Michigan, Illinois, New York, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Chairman, my reason for acknowledging these individuals 
and organizations is twofold. First, I think it is really crucial that 
the CCommittee see the ordinary people who have been working 
for many years to preserve this powerful story. It is through the 
persistence, fortitude, faith and courage of these wonderful and 
committed individuals and many people just like them that this 
story has remained alive for so long. The spirit of the railroad is 
alive in them today. Look around this room, and what you see is 
you see the faces are many colors, the backgrounds just as diverse, 
but the motives are basically the same, the same as they were dur- 
ing the era of the railroad, to promote freedom, justice and the true 
goodness of the American spirit. 

Many of the people that you see here today are owners and oper- 
ators of Underground Railroad sites. They open their hearts and 
their homes to the public, not because they get paid to do it but 
because they want to. The Network to Freedom bill would show 
them that they are not alone in this effort and that our government 
also realizes the significance of this chapter of American history. 
Second, I believe that it is important for the Committee to see first- 
hand the vastness of the opportunities for interpreting this amaz- 
ing story. The people here today and what they represent offer re- 
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sources that would be available to the Park Service for inclusion 
in this network. 

The Underground Railroad spanned 29 States, Canada, Mexico 
and the Caribbean. Its railways were back roads, swamps, caves, 
forests, rivers and streams, and the modes of transportation just as 
diverse. The dilemma for those wishing to commemorate and estab- 
lish this was to figure out how to best do it so that the American 
public would experience and benefit from it. The advisory com- 
mittee responsible for the study realized that the true story of the 
railroad cannot be told by one site, trail or place but rather 
through networks of sites, structures, programs, museums, arti- 
facts, commemorative activities bound together through a variety of 
partnerships among different levels of government, international 
and all aspects of private sector. 

As an African American, I grew up not knowing the intricacies 
of the resistance to slavery. I spent most of my life believing that 
my ancestors were not courageous enough to fight for freedom. 
Today, because of my involvement in this experience, I know bet- 
ter. This network will provide for our youth a better understanding 
of the institution of slavery, the progress we have made as a coun- 
try, and more importantly the opportunity to visit a time in our 
history when many of us put aside our differences and awakened 
to the fact that if one of us was enslaved we were all enslaved. 
H.R. 1635 would foster the projects, programs and materials to 
bring the history, the message of the railroad to all Americans. 

It is important to stress what the legislation won’t do. It won’t 
create a new park. It would be too complex and diffuse and unman- 
ageable. It is not a heritage area. It would not elevate any site or 
project or activity above others, but would treat all equally and 
would allow great flexibility in additions and changes to the net- 
work as the program proceeds. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the National Park System brings to life 
the history of the joys and pains of a nation striving to grow and 
progress. The Underground Railroad is a piece of that history that 
must be passed on to children and adults alike. This bill would cre- 
ate the means for doing that. It will make the connections across 
borders, social and racial lines and time to create a visible and 
identifiable commemoration that can engender the spirit of freedom 
and national reconciliation in our homes, on our jobs and through- 
out the halls of Congress. What better time is there than now? 

This concludes my testimony. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

[Statement of lantha Gantt-Wright may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. Mr. Blockson, we will recog- 
nize you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. BLOCKSON, CURATOR, CHARLES 

L. BLOCKSON AFRO-AMERICAN COLLECTION, TEMPLE UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr. Blockson. It is indeed an honor for me to return to Wash- 
ington DC. 

I became involved with the Underground Railroad — 52 years ago. 
When I was a boy of 10 years old my grandfather was singing a 
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song, “There’s a highway to heaven, ’’and “Walking up the King’s 
highway.” I said grandpop, what are you singing about. He said the 
Underground Railroad — my father, your great grandfather James 
and others escaped from the Underground Railroad from Seaford, 
Delaware, through Pennsylvania into Canada. And so I became 
more or less baptized in the Underground Railroad from the age of 
10 and have been following it ever since. 

I have traced my ancestry in Canada from Ontario to Nova Sco- 
tia. My great grandfather returned to Delaware from Canada after 
the Civil War. For more than 35 years I have researched, collected 
and traveled throughout the United States, and the greatest oppor- 
tunity came in 1984 when I had the opportunity to write the cover 
story for the National Geographic magazine, July issue, a story 
that more or less popularized the Underground Railroad at that 
time. I received scores of letters from all the country and various 
parts of the world about the Underground Railroad. I spoke in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Brazil and other countries. They knew about the 
Underground Railroad. 

Condensing 300 years of history in 5 minutes is very difficult, 
nevertheless I also want to point out long before the National Park 
Service Underground Railroad Committee was formed, there was 
concern for preservation. To my astonishment as I traveled 
throughout, to the deep South — we must not forget the people from 
the South in the Underground Railroad — the Midwest and through 
Pennsylvania and New York State, every county, hundreds of coun- 
ties I collected information from the local history for years and 
years. So I was able to visit these places. 

I was called to Quindaro in Kansas back in June 1988 when 
there was a problem pertaining to preservation of the nationally 
known Underground Railroad site Old Quindaro. They were more 
or less trying to fill it with some trash. 

I also was astonished and saddened, deeply saddened, that most 
of the known Underground Railroad sites in the Midwest where I 
traveled, in Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and many counties in up- 
state New York and Pennsylvania and other places, that many 
sites in the African American community eliminated, demolished 
through urban renewal. You will also find that many of the best 
sites on this great study are the private homes. We must come up 
with something to help identify private homes. 

Let us begin with a short history of how all of this came about. 
Let us not forget our good friend, my good friend, Peter H. Kost- 
mayer, who was the brainchild behind the study from Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1990, Representative Peter Kostmayer asked me, after 
reading the National Geographic article and one of my other books 
that I did on the Underground Railroad, was it possible to establish 
a committee to study the Underground Railroad. And finally I said 
yes. Representative Kostmayer said select four or five people and 
then I will contact their representatives of their States from Dela- 
ware, from Ohio, from Illinois, and other places. And as a result 
it was finally established, a committee. We met at a historical Afri- 
can American church. Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church in Philadel- 
phia, where we had a press conference January 16, 1990. 

In order to deal with history, we must go back to the beginning, 
and as I move on it is important to know that people from the age 
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of 99 to 9 seem — of all races seem to have an interest in the Under- 
ground Railroad. As late as last year, I took 35 school teachers 
from Washington DC in conjunction with the National Geographic 
from Buckstown, Maryland, Harriet Tubman’s home, up through 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania to the Finger 
Lakes of New York State, the great New York State, stood over the 
grave of Frederick Douglas at Rochester and wept over the grave 
of Harriet Tubman in Auburn, New York. And later we went on to 
Niagara Falls and into Canada. 

I also want to point out that there were many people of all races, 
creeds and color. Let us not forget the spirit of Harriet Tubman, 
Frederick Douglas, Levi Coffin, the great John Brown, the Quaker 
Lucretia Mott, they chronicled the activities of the Underground 
Railroad, along with William Still, Chief Pontiac and Detroit Michi- 
gan. Long before the Underground Railroad was formed, during the 
time of George Washington, the Native American assisted not only 
in the Midwest but the deep South. Let us not forget the Native 
American, the children and adults. 

And as I move on, let us give credit to all of you who came today, 
from all over the country. Back in 1990, in the beginning, we had 
to agitate, agitate, agitate for this Committee here. For seven 
years, it did not come easy. As Frederick Douglas said, “agitate, 
agitate, agitate.” I am greatly pleased just to be here today, after 
all the trials and tribulations of having meetings around the coun- 
try. 

And let us not forget people such as Vincent De Forest and Bar- 
bara Taggert and others on the National Park Service, and our own 
advisory committee, who worked to make this become a reality. 

We must also remember that the Underground Railroad was not 
a romantic episode. People died, people were arrested, people were 
taken back. We must commemorate, not commercialize. Recently 
groups have been springing up all over the country. The best peo- 
ple who know about the Underground Railroad are the local people 
in the various communities. The National Park Service must reach 
out to the historical societies and other areas around this country. 

And in closing, I would like to say to you in the spirit of the old 
black spiritual in connection with the Underground Railroad, 
“Please don’t let this harvest pass.” Pass this bill. Give us the fund- 
ing we need so that we today can walk upon this American earth 
in sisterhood and brotherhood. Thank you. 

[Statement of Charles Blockson may be found at end of hearing.] 

[Statement of Underground Railroad Advisory Committee may be 
found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Cathy Nelson, you are recognized for 5 
minutes. Pull that mike as close to as you can get it, would you 
please. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF CATHY NELSON, STATE COORDINATOR, OHIO 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Nelson. Good morning. My name is Cathy Nelson from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. I am the founder and president of the Friends of 
Freedom Society and the State coordinator for the Ohio Under- 
ground Railroad Association commonly known as OURA. I am 
joined by 22 members of our grass-roots organization from Ohio 
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and supporters from five States extending from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. We are all here today to show our support for H.R. 1635, 
the National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Act of 
1997. We are also joined this morning by thousands of people 
whose faces you cannot see but voices we hear, those of our ances- 
tors. They are the voices of the past whose determination, courage 
and sacrifices have spoken to us so we could bring their story to 
you. 

As State coordinator for OURA, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to acquaint you with the efforts of our organization. OtJRA 
is made up of 12 regions representing the 88 counties in Ohio. 
Each region has a coordinator who works with county agents to re- 
search, collect and record their local Underground Railroad history 
along with marking existing and nonexisting sites and structures. 

This has been a statewide initiative involving individuals young 
and old, black, white and Native American working together to 
reach out across the State of Ohio and regionally to develop inter- 
pretive programs and to operate local Underground Railroad muse- 
ums. To date over 150 sites throughout Ohio have been researched, 
documented and photographed by county and regional coordinators. 

There is a crying need for this history to be told from multiple 
perspectives and not from one voice, which has traditionally been 
the case. H.R. 1635 gives long overdue recognition to this impor- 
tant piece of history. It allows for a more expansive and diverse ap- 
proach to the telling of this story by creating a network to link the 
countless sites and structures that were a part of the Underground 
Railroad both nationally and internationally. 

Ohio, along with other participatory States, stand to benefit 
greatly through the passage of this bill. With sufficient appropria- 
tions necessary in carrying out the responsibilities of the Under- 
ground Railroad Network to Freedom, we hope this bill will provide 
for the creation of a nationakinternational corridor program on 
both land and water encompassing the natural and cultural fea- 
tures associated with the Underground Railroad. In addition, we 
hope the Secretary will enter in cooperative agreements with non- 
profit organizations in research and in the production of historical 
information relating to the role of the Underground Railroad move- 
ment. In addition, we also hope that assistance to owners of docu- 
mented Underground Railroad dwellings who at their own expense 
maintain on a daily basis the historical integrity of their properties 
while educating the general public of their significance in history. 

America is incomprehensible without understanding the institu- 
tion of slavery and the resistance to it. The U.S. Government en- 
acted the legislation that legalized slavery in this country, which 
lasted for over 250 years. Slavery was a war waged upon innocent 
men, women and children. The Underground Railroad was one of 
the effective resistances against that war. A movement cast in se- 
crecy, the time has now come to reveal the historic deeds of those 
who fought against the inhumanity of this peculiar institution 
known as American slavery. Equally, it is now time for the Federal 
Government to take responsibility by seizing the opportunity to ac- 
knowledge, honor and preserve the people, places and events that 
launched this Nation’s greatest social and moral endeavor, the Un- 
derground Railroad. 
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With these and the recommendations from grass-roots organiza- 
tions around the country and scholars alike, H.R. 1635 can begin 
to develop a comprehensive understanding and inclusive approach 
to educate the global society of the significant contributions made 
by individuals who were diverse racially, politically, religiously, so- 
cially and economically. 

In conclusion, the Underground Railroad movement is a story of 
personal empowerment. It appeals to the better nature of human- 
kind. In a sense, these ordinary people became the David who slew 
Goliath. They were the foot soldiers of resistance and change. 
These are the unsung heroes and heroines, both black, white and 
red, whose acts of conscience and courage are largely untold but 
were prepared to die for their beliefs. It is one of America’s most 
powerful social movements. 

On behalf of the Friends of Freedom Society and the Ohio Under- 
ground Railroad Association, I would like to thank you for allowing 
me the opportunity to share our viewpoints with this committee. 

[Statement of Cathy Nelson may be found at end of hearing.] 

[List of attendees may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. Mr. Rigaud, we recognize 
you for 5 minutes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF EDWIN J. RIGAUD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FREEDOM CENTER 

Mr. Rigaud. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee. My name is Ed Rigaud and I am the Executive Director 
of the National Underground Railroad Ereedom Center in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Three years ago, the Greater Cincinnati Region of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews began an effort to create the 
National Underground Railroad Ereedom Center. This will be a 
major interpretive center to open in 2002, and it will be located on 
the historic Ohio River in downtown Cincinnati. The Ereedom Cen- 
ter desires to become a significant link in the National Under- 
ground Railroad Network to Ereedom being established by H.R. 
1635. 

Now let me briefly explain what we are setting out to do. Concep- 
tually the Ereedom Center is not a traditional museum. It is a mu- 
seum of reflection which will attempt to touch the heart as well as 
the mind. We want visitors to relive the great Underground Rail- 
road stories of courage and cooperation between the races and to 
understand the importance of the quest for freedom in America. We 
also want them to be stimulated to think about how this history 
can teach us to come together today across racial and ethnic bar- 
riers to preserve our liberties. 

So we also view the Ereedom Center as an educational and cul- 
tural institution which will employ state-of-the-art technologies and 
the best minds to accomplish its mission of reconciliation. As one 
educational psychologist put it: “I believe this project has more po- 
tential to create cross-racial reconciliation and collaboration than 
any national endeavor currently in process.” 

This legislation is important to the future success of the Ereedom 
Center as well as all of the other Underground Railroad initiatives 
from four perspectives. Eirst, the expertise of the National Park 
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Service will be essential in helping our effort in Cincinnati and 
elsewhere to authenticate historic sites and explore appropriate 
ways to link those sites together in an official national network. 

Secondly, the National Park Service can help facilitate public/pri- 
vate partnerships that will minimize Federal financial commit- 
ments and maximize the visibility and integration of each site in 
the network. The Freedom Center, for example, is looking to raise 
$80 million in order to have a 125,000 square foot facility, and the 
majority of the funds will be coming from private sources. In the 
future as we ask the private sector to take on increasingly mean- 
ingful roles in supporting our cultural institutions, it will be good 
to hold up the Freedom Center as a strong example of how such 
partnerships can be made to work. Obtaining the National Park 
Service technical expertise without having to spend scarce Federal 
dollars is the best of both worlds. 

Thirdly, the National Park Service will help the Freedom Center 
fulfill its distributive museum role. The Freedom Center is just one 
important piece of a larger network that needs to be integrated and 
given visibility so the story of the Underground Railroad is avail- 
able to all Americans. Making information available about other 
sites and units throughout the country will enable interaction and 
communication between all sites. Through this cooperation, the 
overall story of the Underground Railroad can finally be commu- 
nicated throughout the entire Nation. 

Finally, in our day when we see so many examples of divisive- 
ness among our country’s diverse races and cultures, there is an in- 
creased need for institutions that can help foster understanding, 
respect and cooperation between people of different races and back- 
grounds. When each element of the network, including the Free- 
dom Center, becomes part of an overall National Underground 
Railroad Network to Freedom, it will be in a much better position 
to achieve its goals of commemoration, education and inspiration. 

So I ask for your favorable consideration of H.R. 1635. It gives 
the Underground Railroad sites visibility and unity. It promotes 
public/private partnerships and it is fiscally responsible. The uplift- 
ing stories of the Underground Railroad, in sharp contrast with the 
stark reality of slavery, can provide this entire country with a met- 
aphor to shed light on the many issue confronting contemporary so- 
ciety. The powerful experiences from the Underground Railroad 
Network to Freedom should encourage everyone, perhaps for the 
first time, to have positive discussions about an otherwise painful 
past. This is a great way to underscore the precious value of free- 
dom to all and emphasize the importance of preserving that free- 
dom for all future generations. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for your kind consideration. 

[Statement of Edwin J. Rigaud may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. We appreciate the testimony of all the 
members of this panel. Now we will turn to the Members of Con- 
gress. You are recognized for 5 minutes for questioning of the 
panel. Mr. Duncan from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, let me — I have earlier said that I think this 
is a very worthwhile cause, and I want to say that I appreciate 
very much that in this time when we are all looking for funds for 
so many good causes that you are working so hard to make sure 
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that the majority of these funds come from private sources. But 
thank you very much for being here with us today. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands, you are rec- 
ognized. 

Ms. Christian-Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to 
add my thanks to the panel and also to all of you who have come 
out to support this bill, and to thank you also for your efforts, 
which I am sure come at sacrifice to many of you to keep the story 
of the railroad alive. 

I would like to just ask one question just to probably allow you 
to elaborate, but let me ask, Ms. Gantt-Wright, having just read 
a book that my staff is tired of hearing me talk about, I am sure, 
the Comino Folk, which gives the eyewitness accounts of slavery in 
the Danish West Indies and Virgin Islands, and how much that 
book enriched my life from reading those accounts, I understand 
how important it is for us as African Americans to be able to relive 
and to come to understand in a more meaningful way the history 
and the story of the Underground Railroad. But to what do you at- 
tribute the widespread support that you say you have been receiv- 
ing through phone calls to your offices? 

Ms. Gantt-Wright. I think you can attribute it to several 
things, but I think probably one of the most important is the Un- 
derground Railroad engenders in people something really powerful, 
especially in a time when we are really struggling with this issue 
of race. And many of the phone calls that we are getting are from 
people who have stories, who had families or ancestors who either 
were conductors of the railroad or they were enslaved individuals 
who passed stories down. And what you get most times from those 
people is not just a story, but you get the passion. There is just this 
wonderful passion about the ability to educate the rest of the coun- 
try on what this story really was. And what that education means 
is a country that begins to look at each other in an entirely dif- 
ferent — from an entirely different perspective. And I think that is 
exactly what it is. It is just the passion for the story. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlelady from Wyoming. 

Mrs. Gubin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I especially liked your 
remark, Mr. Blockson, that we want to commemorate, not commer- 
cialize. And also several of you alluded to the fact that the people 
at the local level know how to do this better than the people at the 
national level or the people from another part of the country. And 

1 so very, very much support that concept, not just with this issue 
but most all issues that come into play in my life. The grass-roots 
effort that I see from all of you, all of you out there, is very moving 
to me, and I am so thankful that you are doing this. 

I represent the entire State of Wyoming, and we have fewer than 

2 percent African American population in the entire State, and I 
know that the education that I received — I am a chemist — in Wyo- 
ming was a wonderful education, but it wasn’t complete. And now 
the opportunity my children will have to learn about all Americans 
is very, very rewarding to me. And I thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I also would like 
to join my colleagues in thanking all of you for your appearance 
here today. I think it is very important for America to hear and to 
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learn about what this project is all about and what we are trying 
to celebrate here. I think if this country is ever going to heal, it 
has to heal from inside. And in order to heal from inside, we have 
to educate. This program, this project will help America heal from 
inside. I think it is a wonderful opportunity for us to create an in- 
stitution of recognition of the struggle of Americans as the history 
of this country developed. This is critically important to the future 
of this country. I applaud you and I thank you very much for your 
effort in trying to get this promoted. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
have any questions, but I would like to take just a moment to ex- 
press my appreciation to Ms. lantha Gantt-Wright, to Curator 
Charles L. Blockson, Ms. Cathy D. Nelson and Mr. Edward J. 
Rigaud for their very eloquent and powerful testimony here this 
morning with reference to this part of American history. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of those days when one serving in the 
U.S. Congress feels how very important it is to have an opportunity 
to serve in this great body. There are days when one questions 
whether it is really — whether you are really providing a service to 
be here. This happens to be one of those days where I in particular 
feel very good about being able to serve in the U.S. Congress. 

I am mindful on an occasion of this sort that I am a great grand- 
son of a slave. I am also reminded of the fact that in the history 
of the U.S. Congress, less than 100 African Americans have ever 
served in the U.S. Congress. And so I sit here today, of course, with 
a great deal of personal feeling regarding the history lesson that 
we have heard in this room today. And I again want to especially 
thank you for the privilege all of us have had to be able to partici- 
pate in the history that has taken place in this room today. And 
I thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to thank 
the panel. I have no questions for them, but to commend them, 
lantha, you were very helpful in coming up with this legislation. 
I think this is the proper vehicle. I know that every one of the pan- 
elists and a lot of the visitors who are with us today, Mr. Chair- 
man, have put an enormous amount of time and energy into this 
effort. Dr. Blockson and I have spoken before about his research 
dating back a couple of decades and other people who I see around 
the room who have also worked together and in their own regions 
on this effort. 

I am very pleased to see that everyone is pulling together. I 
would urge all of us to continue to do that. And I think that is one 
of the lessons, of course, of the Underground Railroad, is the co- 
operation that we are commemorating here today. I also think that 
it is important that we all try to stick together as we move this 
process forward. I saw that today and I want to thank everyone, 
because a number of people have spent an enormous amount of 
time and energy working on this. It is difficult sometimes to pull 
together with a single vehicle or method or approach to commemo- 
rating this incredible mosaic that was the Underground Railroad 
that has so many aspects to it. It is very difficult, I think, to com- 
memorate with one single approach. 
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Again, I want to thank all the panelists, lantha particularly, for 
kind of pulling this together. 

I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman, with your comments and the 
support of others around this panel. I think this is something that 
is very important for this Congress to do and for this country to 
do for proper commemoration. I would just also thank you for the 
forum today, because you heard a lot of very powerful statements 
made by our panelists. It is a very emotional and powerful tale, 
and you have provided the ability for this to be told. 

I hope that we will now be able to move forward to final passage, 
enactment, and we can do something together, as Mr. Stokes says, 
which will be positive for not just this Congress but for our coun- 
try. It is a pleasure to have been involved in it and to have been 
enriched myself as I looked into my own roots. And I think all 
Americans will find that experience enriching. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. We thank the distinguished 
panel for their excellent testimony. We will excuse you at this time 
and turn to our last panel. The last panel is Albert C. Eisenberg, 
Deputy Director for Conservation Policy, National Parks and Con- 
servation Association, and our former colleague, Allan T. Howe, 
Washington Representative, National Park Hospitality Association. 
Mr. Eisenberg, you now have 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT C. EISENBERG, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

FOR CONSERVATION POLICY, NATIONAL PARKS AND CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Eisenberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. I am Albert C. Eisenberg, Deputy Director of Con- 
servation Policy for National Parks and Conservation Association. 
We were founded in 1919, and today have about 500,000 members. 

I will summarize my statement and ask that the written one be 
included in the record. 

I appreciate the opportunity to indicate our strong support for 
H.R. 755. By coincidence, the basic elements of my testimony track 
Mr. Duncan’s almost exactly, but that will not dissuade me from 
proceeding. 

I have three points here. Before I get to them I do want to com- 
mend Mr. Duncan for this leadership in this important issue, and 
you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these hearings and being respon- 
sive to it. Three basic points: National Park Service has an enor- 
mous and growing backlog of maintenance operations and capital 
projects that regular appropriations can’t match. Two, the Eederal 
Government has a fundamental responsibility to support the Na- 
tional Parks through general appropriations. We should also use 
other means to supplement, not supplant these appropriations. 
Three, the taxpayer checkoff concept is a sound one that Congress 
should endorse by enacting this legislation with just a couple of 
modest but important changes. 

The backlog: Congressional appropriations would reach $1.6 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1998 under the Presidential Congressional 
Budget Agreement, but looked at over the last 20 years that 
amount represents a substantial loss in actual purchasing power. 
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In other words, as actual dollar levels have increased, the value of 
these dollars is stretched thinner and thinner. 

Park visitation has grown to almost 270 million people now, 55 
million more than 20 years ago. It has a direct impact on the 
amount and severity of park needs. The park system has grown, 
too, since then by 79 new units. The Park Service backlogs $5.6 bil- 
lion for construction and maintenance, $2 billion in resource protec- 
tion, $1.2 billion land acquisition, which we understand is not part 
of this particular legislation. 

As the old saying goes, the harder I run the behinder I get, and 
that is basically how the Park Service is operating today with these 
backlogs. We have a survey of park superintendents that bears this 
out, and I would like to have that submitted for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection. 

Mr. Eisenberg. The combination of internal and external pres- 
sures compounded by inadequate Federal funding have imperiled 
places that this Nation has officially recognized as the American 
peoples’ most treasured lands. As the parks historic, cultural and 
natural resources deteriorate, along with infrastructure and facili- 
ties designed to serve and to help in the safety of park visitors, the 
very reasons that Americans value their parks will diminish too. 
Behind repeated expressions of support for the national parks, the 
Federal Government has also got to place the money to protect the 
resources that make these places unique, enduring symbols of 
America’s relationship to its land and its heritage. 

Two, supplemental financing: It is a good idea to augment gen- 
eral appropriations with supplement sources of funds to benefit the 
national parks. The new fee program is one way to do it. We sup- 
port this at reasonable levels carefully monitored, its progress 
measured according to suitable, reliable criteria on which to base 
future decisions. Too, like you, Mr. Chairman, we are also eager for 
reform of the national parks concession system, and we look for- 
ward to our continuing collaboration with you on this important 
issue. 

Also NPCA supports a workable program of revenue bond finance 
for park capital projects, particularly for resource protection 
projects. 

Three, to the point of this hearing, Mr. Duncan’s taxpayer check- 
off program offers a worthwhile addition to the list of supplemental 
financing proposals. It should be adopted. It creates an entirely 
win/win result for the national parks, the American taxpayer and 
the Federal Government. It would utilize a mechanism already in 
place. It would cost the Federal Government nothing since addi- 
tional administrative costs, if any, would be financed by taxpayers’ 
donations. Monies would come into the program through entirely 
voluntary contributions that in many cases would otherwise be lost 
to the Federal Treasury through tax refunds. 

Mr. Duncan’s proposal is based on a long-time experience with 
the State. As he noted, 41 plus the District of Columbia already 
have some 163 taxpayer checkoff programs. Many of the programs 
relate directly to the purpose of Mr. Duncan’s legislation. The most 
popular and widely employed program of this type are the non- 
game wildlife funds that exist in 36 States. We think that when 
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you figure the amount of taxpayers in this — tax returns in this 
country on an individual basis, about 116 million, a 1-percent me- 
dian participation rate for these programs and then calculate the 
$8.28 per tax return amount here, multiply that product and put 
it all together, you get about a little less than $10 million per year 
from this program. It is a very worthwhile amount. 

We would suggest three changes. One, specify that construction 
include resource protection. We have got to protect and upgrade 
these historic structures and cultural sites and other park re- 
sources or else the park’s values will decline and visitors will not 
enjoy what they have come to enjoy. Specify that the funds derived 
from the program shall not be used to offset Congressional appro- 
priations. We know you can’t bind the Committee, the appropria- 
tions committees in that regard, but it does send a strong signal 
about the intent of the legislation. Three, establish a study on the 
effects of the program for the 2-year period following enactment so 
that you can monitor how it works and then make adjustments as 
necessary. 

With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I will address one quick 
issue of the National Park Service position. Just because others 
may also have a good idea about other tax checkoffs doesn’t mean 
that none should be accepted. Congress is fully capable of deter- 
mining which if any taxpayer checkoff to specify. And besides, as 
Mr. Gibbons pointed out earlier, these are not Federal funds. These 
are taxpayers’ money, and this legislation presents an organized 
means of encouraging voluntary contributions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Statement of Albert C. Eisenberg may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. From Utah, Mr. Howe. 

STATEMENT OF ALLAN T. HOWE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL PARK HOSPITALITY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Howe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Nice to be back in the old 
Committee room again where I spent a number of busy hours when 
I was here. This is a wonderful Committee, and you are doing an 
outstanding job as the Chairman of this Committee moving for- 
ward the protection and the use and enjoyment of our national 
parks by millions of visitors who come every year. 

Mr. Duncan, I am particularly pleased to be here today to sup- 
port your legislation, H.R. 755. You have done a remarkable job, 
I think, of outlining an idea and a method by which the Park Serv- 
ice can be supported and good projects within the Park Service can 
be funded with no impact at all on the deficit. And it should give 
no worry to anybody in the Congress to support that legislation. 

I am also glad to be here with A1 Eisenberg, who is the Chair- 
man of the Arlington County Board, who I support and try to work 
with over in Arlington where I live. 

Today I would like to say a number of things, Mr. Chairman. 
Some people may find it curious that the association that I rep- 
resent, which of course is the National Park Hospitality Associa- 
tion, the men and women and their companies who provide visitor 
services in the parks, would come forward and support this legisla- 
tion. But as one considers the fact that our businesses only exist 
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in terms of supporting the visitors who come to the parks and enjoy 
it, you can understand that if the infrastructure of the park is fall- 
ing down around our visitor service businesses, no one would come. 
No one wants to come and endanger their lives to participate even 
in the glorious experience of going to a scenic area that would be 
otherwise very enjoyable. 

The needs have been outlined very well before your Committee, 
and I won’t spend a lot of time on that except to say that the figure 
of at least $8 billion in backlog does boggle my mind somewhat. 
When I was here we were dealing with millions and now you are 
into the billions. It seems to me that we need to take hold of this 
problem before it grows any larger. I won’t elaborate more except 
to say that one fact that comes through to me as I drive to the 
parks, and you probably have this feeling, as well, is that through- 
out the entire park system each year the Park Service says about 
another 1 percent of the roads fall from fair classification to the 
area of poor or failed. So just to keep up with the road-building 
program, which of course as you know is only one aspect of it, but 
a very important one. The mobility of the visitors around the park 
to be able to see it is, in fact, very important. 

The concept of H.R. 755 does make sense. It allows the American 
taxpayers to authorize by a checkoff on their Federal tax returns 
a contribution over and above what they would owe in taxes, or to 
return a portion of their refund. Unlike the Presidential checkoff, 
as Mr. Duncan has observed, H.R. 755 would not allow taxpayers 
to divert their taxes from the Treasury to the National Park Trust 
Fund, as provided and set up under section 2 of the bill. 

Now would the checkoff really help meet the NPS needs? Let me 
tick off about four quick points, Mr. Chairman. The National Park 
Service is the most popular Federal agency. I am always interested 
in the polls that are run when the pollsters go out among the pub- 
lic and they say what do you like best about the Federal Govern- 
ment. Well, as we know — you especially who serve in the Congress 
know the American people aren’t always very happy with what the 
government is doing, and it is incredible that the Park Service 
comes out No. 1 in all of these polls of relative popularity. 

What does that mean in terms of the checkoff? Certainly it 
means that their idea of supporting the Park Service and favorably 
endorsing what they are doing would likely carry over to this 
checkoff system. We would get, I think, a tremendous response. 

No. 2, the precedent of the Presidential checkoff shows that it 
could be done. Over the last 3 years, the Presidential checkoff has 
raised over $200 million. I think that could be matched or even ex- 
ceeded by this system that is set up for the parks. We are talking 
here about the 368 units of the park system. The Park Service 
would certainly have to determine where the greatest need was. As 
we saw this year with Yosemite, that was crucial to get that prob- 
lem solved, which I commend you and your colleagues in the Ap- 
propriations Committee for addressing this year to get those needs 
taken care of. It would change from year to year. 

No. 3, the cost to the Internal Revenue Service would be mini- 
mal. The reprinting of the forms goes on every year anyway. The 
addition of another line to explain the Park Service checkoff would 
not be any great burden on cost to the National Park Service. 
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No. 4, the similar conservation checkoff programs, as has been 
observed, in various States has been successful. We have observed 
that 41 States have a successful program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me just say that the American 
people do have a longstanding love affair with recreation activities 
on their public lands, and especially do we see this in our national 
parks. Millions upon millions of American families and many more 
foreign visitors come to enjoy our camping, hiking, boating, fishing, 
sightseeing and other sports each year. These visits are very valu- 
able in the ways in which our Nation rekindles its love and dedica- 
tion to our great historic, cultural, professional, natural and rec- 
reational heritage. I am confident that millions of Americans will 
respond to the opportunity to make a small but significant con- 
tribution to support our national parks if Congress will enable 
them to do so through the provisions of H.R. 755. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to testify. 

[Statement of Allan T. Howe may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. We appreciate the testimony 
of both of you gentlemen. Questions for the panel, Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, let me thank 
Mr. Eisenberg and former Congressman Howe for some out- 
standing testimony and remarks and thank them for the support 
that they and their organizations have provided to this legislation. 
It really means a lot to me personally and I appreciate it very 
much. 

Like you, I am extremely optimistic about this legislation. As 
Congressman Howe pointed out, the Presidential checkoff has re- 
sulted in over $200 million in funds going to the Presidential cam- 
paigns in just the last 3 years. And I think this checkoff will be 
much more popular than that. 

Mr. Eisenberg’s group conducted a poll not too long ago that 
found that 80 percent of the American people would support or 
would give at least a $1 contribution to the parks if given an oppor- 
tunity to do so on their tax returns. And as I said in my opening 
statement, we envision this, if we can accomplish this, to be done 
in a way in which people can contribute $1, $5 or $10. And I think 
that many, many people would contribute some very large 
amounts. And I think that we would be amazed at what could be 
raised in this way. I believe we could raise hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year. 

So I appreciate the efforts that both of you are making through 
your groups and your willingness to come here and testify in sup- 
port of this legislation today. 

I did — interestingly enough, I noticed that Mr. Galvin said that 
his opposition was regrettable, and I tried to point out that States, 
41 States have these, and Mr. Eisenberg mentioned the District of 
Columbia also. They have been able to limit these checkoffs and 
keep their tax forms simple and do this without any real problem. 
And Mr. Galvin was smiling and very friendly out in the hall and 
he said — he told me, he said. Congressman, he said, we would love 
your bill. And I think that the lukewarm opposition that he ex- 
pressed was — came from a little higher up, maybe, than the Treas- 
ury or the 0MB or something like that. But I think it is opposition 
that we can overcome. 
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One matter of paperwork, I suppose. I do have a letter from the 
Friends of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. This is an 
organization with over 6,000 members which has raised — I said in 
my statement $1.3 million. Since they were formed 3 years ago, 
they have raised $1.6 million. And they have written a letter, a 
very strong letter, in support of this legislation. And they have 
asked that I place this in the record. And, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to place this in the record at this time. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection. 

[Statement of Friend of Great Smoky Mountains may be found 
at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Duncan. The gentlelady from the 
Virgin Islands. 

Ms. Christian-Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t really 
have a question. I want to thank Congressman Howe and Mr. 
Eisenberg for their testimony. I just had a comment based on Mr. 
Eisenberg’s testimony, because as we see an increasing resistance 
to appropriating adequate funds for national parks and public 
lands, I share what really is a concern that the funds supplement 
and supplant Eederal appropriations. And I agree that if passed at 
the very least the intent of Congress that these funds not be used 
to offset the Congressional appropriations be included in the bill. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Kil- 
dee, the Distinguished Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Distinguished Chairman. It is good 
to have Allan Howe. Allan is one who befriended me when I first 
came to Congress 21 years ago, and I remember that very much, 
Allan. You made a very good point. The Park Service certainly is 
very well respected by the American people. If we ever had any 
doubt on that, when the government was closed down a couple 
years ago the thing that, I think, angered people more than any- 
thing else was the fact that the parks were closed now. It really — 
I got more letters on that than any other parts of government clos- 
ing down. So I think your point was really demonstrated during 
that unfortunate closing down of government. And I think Mr. 
Duncan has a bill here that certainly, I think, will help them show 
their reverence and respect for the Park Service. I certainly would 
like to support him. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. We appreciate the testimony 
from the distinguished panel. Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. Chairman, can I say one more thing? And I ap- 
preciate Ms. Christian-Green as a co-sponsor, and I think many, 
many of the co-sponsors that we have of this legislation are from 
this Subcommittee and Eull Committee. I appreciate Mr. Kildee’s 
support and especially yours. But also, I did mean to mention it 
when I was speaking a few moment ago that I think Mr. Eisenberg 
has made several good suggestions in regard to this legislation. I 
think they are suggestions that can make this bill even b^etter. And 
so we will work with you in regard to those suggestions. 

Mr. Eisenberg. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. We look forward to marking up this legislation. I 
would be curious — I don’t mean to take you time and I have got 
a meeting in about 5 minutes, but I would curious to know your 
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reaction to the — what was it, U.S. News and World Report or 
Newsweek or something that said Parks in Peril? Which one was 
that? U.S. News and World Report. I hope you both read that. I 
would be curious to know your reaction. If you ever get a chance, 
drop me a note. 

Thank you. The Committee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:52 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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105th congress fj- ]r% I O Ef 
1ST Session H, K. lOOtl 

To establish within the United States National Park Service the National 
Underfund Railroad Network to Freedom program, and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 15, 1997 

Mr. Stokes (for himself, Mr. Portman, Mr. Barrett of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Boehner, Ms. Brown of Florida, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
Cardin, Ms. Carson, Mr. Chabot, Mr. Clay, Mrs. Clayton, Mr. 
Clybubn, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Davis of Rlinois, Mr. 
DePazio, Ms. DeLadro, Mr. Dellums, Mr. Dicks, Mr. DdcON, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Filneb, Mr. Flake, Mr. Ford, Mr. Prank of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Frost, Mr. Gingrich, Mr. Gutierrez, Mr. Hilliard, Mr, 
Hobson, Mr. Jackson of Illinois, Ms. Jackson-Lee of Texas, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Ms. Eddie Bernice Johnson of Texas, Mr. Kasich, Ms. Kil- 
patrick, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. McGoVERN, Ms. McKinney, Mrs. 
Maloney of New York, Mrs. Meek of Florida, Ms. Millender- 
McDonald, Mr. Miller of California, Mr. Moran of Virginia, Mrs. 
Morella, Mr. Neal of Massachusetts, Mr. Ney, Ms. Norton, Mr, 
Owens, Mr. Oxley, Ms. Pelosi, Mr. Poshard, Mr. Rangel, Mr. 
Bush, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Dan Schaefer of Colorado, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
SisiSKY, Mr, Strickland, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Trapicant, Ms. Wa- 
ters, Mr. Watt of North Carolina, Mr. Watts of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Wynn, Mr Gonzalez, Ms. Christian-Green, Mr. Payne, Mr. 
Fattah, Mr. Hastings of Florida, and Mr. Towns) introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to the Committee on Kesources 


A BILL 

To establish within the United States National Park Service 
the National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom 
program, and for other purposes. 
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1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SKCnON 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “National Underground 

5 Railroad Network to Freedom Act of 1997”. 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

7 (a) Findings. — The Congress finds the following: 

8 (1) The Underground Railroad, which flour- 

9 ished fi’om the end of the 18th century to the end 

10 of the Civil War, was one of the most significant ex- 

1 1 pressions of the American civil rights movement dur- 

12 ing its evolution over more than 3 centuries. 

13 (2) The Undei^round Railroad bridged the di- 

14 vides of race, religion, sectional differences, and na- 

15 tionality; spanned State lines and international bor- 

16 ders; and joined the American ideals of liberty and 

17 fi-eedom expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 

18 ence and the Constitution to the extraordinary ae- 

19 tions of ordinary men and women working in com- 

20 mon purpose to fi-ee a people. 

21 (3) P*ursuant to title VI of Public Law 101-628 

22 (16 U.S.C. la-5 note; 104 Stat. 4495), the Under- 

23 ground Railroad Advisory Committee conducted a 

24 study of the appropriate means of establishing an 

25 enduring national commemorative Underground 
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1 Eailroad program of education, example, reflection, 

2 and reconciliation. 

3 (4) The Underground Railroad Advisoiy Com- 

4 mittee found that — 

5 (A) although a few elements of the Under- 

6 ground Railroad story are represented in exist- 

7 ing National Park Service units and other sites, 

8 many sites are in imminent danger of being lost 

9 or destroyed, and many important resource 

10 t 3 ^es are not adequately represented and pro- 

1 1 tected; 

12 (B) there are many important sites which 

13 have high potential for preservation and visitor 

14 use in 29 States, the District of Columbia, and 

15 the Virgin Islands; 

16 (C) no single site or route completely re- 

17 fleets and characterizes the Underground Rail- 

18 road, since its story and associated resources 

19 involve networks and regions of the country 

20 rather than individual sites and trails; and 

21 (D) establishment of a variety of partner- 

22 ships between the Federal Government and 

23 other levels of government and the private sec- 

24 tor would be most appropriate for the protee- 
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1 tion and interpretation of the Underground 

2 Railroad. 

3 (5) The National Park Service can play a vital 

4 role in facilitating the national commemoration of 

5 the Underground Railroad. 

6 (6) The story and significance of the Under- 

7 ^und Railroad can best engage the American peo- 

8 pie through a national program of the National Park 

9 Service that links historic buildings, structures, and 

10 sites; routes, geographic areas, and corridors; inter- 

11 pretive centers, museums, and institutions; and pro- 

12 grams, activities, community projects, exhibits, and 

13 multimedia materials, in a manner that is both uni- 

14 fied and flexible. 

15 (b) Purposes. — The purposes of this Act are the fol- 

16 lowing: 

17 (1) To recognize the importance of the Under- 

18 ground Railroad, the sacrifices made by those who 

19 used the Underground Railroad in search of fl-eedom 

20 from tyranny and oppression, and the sacrifices 

21 made by the people who helped them. 

22 (2) To authorize the National Park Service to 

23 coordinate and facilitate Federal and non-Federal 

24 activities to commemorate, honor, and interpret the 

25 history of the Underground Railroad, its significance 
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1 as a crucial element in the evolution of the national 

2 civil rights movement, and its relevance in fostering 

3 the spirit of racial harmony and national reconcili- 

4 ation. 

5 SEC. 3. NATIONAL UNDERGROUND RAILROAD NETWORK TO 

6 FREEDOM PROGRAM. 

7 (a) In General. — The Secretary of the Interior (in 

8 this Act referred to as the “Secretary”) shall establish in 

9 the National Park Service a program to be known as the 

10 “National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom” 

11 (in this Act referred to as the “national network”). Under 

12 the program, the Secretary shall — 

13 (1) produce and disseminate appropriate edu- 

14 cational materials, such as handbooks, maps, inter- 

15 pretive guides, or electronic information; 

16 (2) enter into appropriate cooperative agree- 

17 ments and memoranda of understanding to provide 

18 technical assistance under subsection (c); and 

19 (3) create and adopt an official, uniform symbol 

20 or device for the national network and issue regula- 

21 tions for its use. 

22 (b) Elements. — The national network shall encom- 

23 pass the following elements: 
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1 (1) All units and programs of the National 

2 Park Service determined by the Secretary to pertain 

3 to the Underground Railroad. 

4 (2) Other Federal, State, local, and privately 

5 owned properties pertaining to the Underground 

6 Railroad that have a verifiable connection to the Un- 

7 derground Railroad and that are included on, or de- 

8 termined by the Secretary to be eligible for inclusion 

9 on, the National Register of Historic Places. 

10 (3) Other governmental and nongovernmental 

11 facilities and programs of an educational, research, 

12 or interpretive nature that are directly related to the 

13 Underground Railroad. 

14 (c) Cooperative Agreements and Memoranda 

15 OF Understanding. — To achieve the purposes of this 

16 Act and to ensure effective coordination of the Federal 

17 and non-Federal elements of the national network referred 

18 to in subsection (b) with National Park Service units and 

19 programs, the Secretary may enter into cooperative agree- 

20 ments and memoranda of understanding with, and provide 

21 technical assistance to — 

22 (1) the heads of other Federal agencies. States, 

23 localities, regional governmental bodies, and private 

24 entities; and 
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1 (2) in cooperation with the Secretary of State, 

2 the governments of Canada, Mexico, and any appro- 

3 priate country in the Caribbean. 

4 (d) Appropriations. — No amounts may be appro- 

5 priated for the purposes of this Act except to the Secretary 

6 for canying out the responsibilities of the Secretary as 

7 set forth in section 3(a). 
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105th congress 
1st Session 


H. R. 755 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow individuals to designate 
any portion of their income tax overj)ayments, and to make other con- 
tributions, for the benefit of units of the National Park System. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

February 13, 1997 

Mr. Duncan (for himself, Mr. Hayworth, Mr. Hefley, Ms. Rivtsrs, Mr. 
Romero-Barcelo, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Calv'ert, Mr. Xethercutt, Mr. 
Bartlett of Maryland, Mr. Baker, Mr. Wamp, Ms. Norton, Mr. 
Spratt, Ms. Molinari, Mr. Payne, Mr. LaTourette, Ms. Lofgren, 
Mr. Regula, Mr. Han.sen, Mr. G.yllegly, Mr. Lipinski, Mr. Dan 
Schaefer of Colorado, Mr. Holden, Mr. Stearns, Mr. 
Faleomavaega, Mr. Ehlers, Mrs. Smith of Washington, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. Gejde.nson, Mr. Bereuter, and Mr. Je.vkins) 
introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and in addition to the Committee on Resources, for 
a period to he sub.siiuently determined by the Speaker, in each case for 
consideration of such provisions as fall within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee eotieerned 


A BILL 

To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow indi- 
viduals to designate any portion of their income tax 
overpavnnents, and to make other contributions, for the 
benefit of units of the National Park System. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 SECTION 1. DESIGNATION OF OVERPAYMENTS AND CON- 

2 TRIBUnONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF UNITS OF 

3 THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM. 

4 (a) In General. — Subehapter A of chapter 61 of the 

5 Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended by adding at 

6 the end the following new part: 

7 “PART IX— DESIGNATION OF OVERPAYMENTS 

8 AND CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF 

9 UNITS OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 

“Sec. 6097. Designation. 

10 “SEC. 6097. DESIGNATION. 

1 1 “(a) In General. — I n the ease of an individual, with 

12 respect to each taxpayer’s return for the taxable year of 

13 the tax imposed by chapter 1, such taxpayer may des- 

14 ignate that — 

15 “(1) a specified portion (but not less than $1) 

16 of any overpayment of tax for such taxable year, and 

17 “(2) any cash contribution which the taxpayer 

1 8 includes with such return, 

19 shall be used for the benefit of units of the National Park 

20 System. 

21 “(b) Manner and Tlme op Designation. — ^A des- 

22 ignation under subsection (a) may be made with respect 

23 to any taxable year only at the time of filing the return 

24 of the tax imposed by chapter 1 for such taxable year. 

25 Such designation shall be made in such manner as the 
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1 Secretary prescribes by regulations except that such des- 

2 ignation shall be made either on the first page of the re- 

3 turn or on the page bearing the taxpayer’s signature. 

4 “(c) Overpayments Treated as Refunded. — For 

5 purposes of this title, any portion of an overpayment of 

6 tax designated under subsection (a) shall be treated as 

7 being refunded to the taxpayer as of the last date pre- 

8 scribed for filing the return of tax imposed by chapter 1 

9 (determined without regard to extensions) or, if later, the 

10 date the return is filed.” 

1 1 (b) Clerical Amendment. — The table of parts for 

12 subehapter A of chapter 61 of such Code is amended by 

1 3 adding at the end thereof the followng new item: 

“Part IX. Designation of overpayments and contributions for the 
benefit of units of the National Park System.” 

14 (c) Effective Date. — T he amendments made by 

15 this section shall apply to taxable years beginning after 

16 December 31, 1997. 

1 7 SEC. 2. NATIONAL PARKS TRUST FUND. 

18 (a) In General. — Subchapter A of chapter 98 of the 

19 Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to trust fund 

20 code) is amended by adding at the end the following new 

21 section: 

22 “SEC. 9512. NATIONAL PARKS TRUST FUND. 

23 “(a) Creation op Trust Fund. — There is estab- 

24 lished in the Treasury of the United States a trust fund 
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1 to be known as the ‘National Parks Trust Fund’, eonsist- 

2 ing of such amounts as may be appropriated or credited 

3 to the National Parks Trust Fund as provided in this sec- 

4 tion or section 9602(b). 

5 “(b) Transfer to National Parks Trust Fund 

6 OP Amounts Designated. — There is hereby appro- 

7 printed to the National Parks Trust Fund amounts equiv- 

8 alent to the amounts designated under section 6097 and 

9 received in the Treasury. 

10 “(c) Expenditures From Trust Fund. — 

11 “(1) In general. — The Secretary shall pay, 

12 not less often than quarterly, to the Director of the 

13 National Park Service from the National Parks 

14 Trust Fund an amount equal to the amount in such 

15 Fund as of the time of such pajTuent less any ad- 

16 ministrative expenses of the Secretary which may be 

17 paid under paragraph (2). Amounts paid under this 

18 subsection shall be used only for operations, mainte- 

19 nance, and construction within the units of the Na- 

20 tional Park System and may not be used for land 

21 acquisition. 

22 “(2) Administrative expenses. — ^Amounts in 

23 the National Parks Trust Fund shall be available to 

24 pay the administrative expenses of the Department 

25 of the Treasury directly allocable to — 
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1 “(A) modifying the individual income tax 

2 return forms to carry out section 6097, 

3 “(B) carrying out this chapter with respect 

4 to such Fund, and 

5 “(C) processing amounts received under 

6 section 6097 and transferring such amounts to 

7 such Ftind.” 

8 (b) Clerical Amendment. — The table of sections 

9 for such subehapter A is amended by adding at the end 
10 the following new item; 

“Sec. 9512. National Parks Trust Fund.” 
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105th congee ss 
1st Session 


H.R.1718 


To provide for the conveyance of certain lands in Wyoming to the County 
of Park, Wyoming. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

May 22, 1997 

Mrs. CUBIN introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 

on Besourees 


A BILL 

To provide for the conveyance of certain lands in Wyoming 
to the County of Park, Wyoming. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

4 The Congress makes the following findings: 

5 (1) The 190.12 acres described in subsection 

6 (e) are in the pubhc domain, withdrawn fi'om public 

7 domain for reclamation purposes, and managed by 

8 the Bureau of Reclamation. 

9 (2) The land to be conveyed under this Act has 
10 been subject to a Withdrawal Review, a Level I Con- 
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1 taminant Survey, Historical, Cultural and Archae- 

2 ological Resource Surveys by the Bureau of Eec- 

3 lamation. 

4 (3) The Bureau of Land Management has eon- 

5 ducted a Cadastral Survey of the lands and has de- 

6 temiined that the land is no longer suitable for re- 

7 turn to the public domain. 

8 (4) The Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau 

9 of Land Management concur in their recommenda- 

10 tion of disposal of the 190.12 acres described there- 

11 in. 

12 SEC. 2. CONVEYANCE. 

13 (a) CoNt'EYANCE. — The Secretaiy of the Interior 

14 (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretaiy”) shall convey, 

15 without consideration, to the County of Park, Wyoming 

16 (hereafter in this section referred to as the “County”) all 

17 right, title, and interest of the United States, in and to 

18 a parcel of real property, excluding any improvements 

19 thereon, consisting of 190.12 acres located in Park Coun- 

20 ty, Wyoming, as described in subsection (e), such convey- 

21 ance shall reserve all rights to locatable, salable, and 

22 leasable oil and gas reserves, and shall be subject to any 

23 existing land use leases, easements, rights-of-way, and 

24 special use permits. 
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1 (b) Environmental Liability. — T he United 

2 States has in ^od faith exercised due diligence and deter- 

3 mined that the conveyed lands are free of any environ- 

4 mental contamination according to any laws, statutes, and 

5 regulations of record and, therefore, the United States 

6 agrees to hold harmless and release from all liabilitj’^ any 

7 future owners of the conveyed lands from any environ- 

8 mental law, statute, and regulatoiy violations or contami- 

9 nant problems arising from any action, or inaction of those 

10 previous tenants that had vacated their lease prior to con- 

1 1 vqranee of said lands. Tenants or owners of leases at the 

12 tune of conveyance, or thereafter shall be responsible and 

13 liable for any environmental law, statute, and regulatory 

14 violations or contaminant problems resulting from their 

15 action, or inaction subsequent to the conveyance of said 

16 lands. 

17 (c) Condition op Conveyance. — The conveyance 

18 authorized under subsection (a) shall be subject to the 

19 condition that the county use the property conveyed under 

20 that subsection for economic development, or transfer the 

21 property to a local organization formed for the purpose 

22 of economic development. 

23 (d) Reversionary Interest. — D uring the 5-year 

24 period beginning on the date that the Secretary makes the 

25 conveyance authorized under subsection (a), if the Sec- 
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1 retary determines that the conveyed property^ is not being 

2 used in accordance with subsection (c), all right, title, and 

3 interest in and to the conv^ed properly, excluding any 

4 improvements thereon, and subject to any existing land 

5 use leases, easements, rights-of-way, and special use per- 

6 mits, shall revert to the United States and the United 

7 States shall have the right of immediate entry onto the 

8 property. 

9 (e) Description of Property. — The exact total 

10 acreage is 190.12 acres and the legal description of the 

11 property conveyed, as determined by a Cadastral Surv^, 

12 is as follows: 

Sixth Principal Meridian, Park Countj-, Wyoming 


T. 53 N., R. 101 W. Acreage 

Section 20, SVsSEViSWnASEiA 5,00 

Section 29, Lot 7 9,91 

Lot 9 38.24 

Lot 10 31.29 

Lot 12 5.78 

Lot 13 8.64 

Lot 14 .04 

Lot 15 9.73 

SVcNEViNEViNWyi 5.00 

swy4NEy4NWV4 lo.oo 

SEy4NWV4NWV4 10.00 

NWV4SWy4NWV4 10,00 

Tract 101 13.24 

Section 30, Lot 31 16.95 

Lot 32 16.30 


13 (f) Additional Terms and Conditions. — The See- 

14 retary may require such additional terms and conditions 

15 in connection with the conveyance under this section as 
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1 the Secretary considers appropriate to protect the inter- 

2 ests of the United States. 
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105th congress 
1st Session' 


H. R. 708 


To requii'c the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study conceniin^ 
jtrazin^ use of certain land within and adjacent to Grand Tetoti National 
Park, Wyoming, and to extend temporarily certain j^i-azinjj pi-ivile^'s. 


IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

FKiiKi'.UiY 12, 1997 

M!*s. (T'BIX inti'oduced the following bill; whicli was refen-ed to the Gommittee 

on Resources 


A BILL 

To require tiie Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study 
concerning grazing use of certain land within and adja- 
cent to Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, and to 
extend temporarily certain gi-azing priNileges. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

4 Congress finds that — 

5 (1) open space near Grand Teton National 
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Park continues to decline; 
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1 (2) as the population continues to grow in 

2 Teton County, Wyoming, undeveloped land near the 

3 Park becomes more scarce; 

4 (3) the loss of open space around Teton Park 

5 has negative impacts on wildlife migration routes in 

6 the area and on visitors to the Park, and its reper- 

7 cussions can be felt throughout the entire region; 

8 (4) a few ranches make up Teton Valley’s re- 

9 maining open space, and the ranches depend on 

10 grazing in Grand Teton National Park for summer 

1 1 range to maintain operations; 

12 (5) the Act that created Grand Teton National 

13 Park allowed several permittees to continue livestock 

14 grazing in the Park for the life of a designated heir 

15 in the family; 

16 (6) the last remaining heirs have died, and as 

17 a result the open space around the Park will most 

18 likely be subdivided and developed; 

19 (7) in order to develop the best solution to pro- 

20 teet open space immediately adjacent to Grand 

21 Teton National Park, the Park Service should con- 

22 duct a study of grazing in the area and its impact 

23 on open space in the region; and 

24 ( 8 ) the study should develop workable solutions 

25 that are fiscally responsible and acceptable to the 
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1 National Park Semee, the public, local government, 

2 and landowiers in the area. 

3 SEC. 2. STUDY OF GRAZING USE. 

4 (a) Ix General. — The Secretai^^ of the Interior shall 

5 conduct a study concerning grazing use in Grand Teton 

6 National Park, Wyoming, and as.sociated use of certein 

7 agi'ieultural and ranch lands, within and adjacent to the 

8 Park, including — 

9 (1) base land Inning appurtenant grazing prhi- 

10 leges within Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, 

11 remaining after January 1, 1990, under the provi- 

12 sions of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a new 

13 Grand Teton National Park in the State of Wyo- 

14 niing, and for other purposes”, ajrproved Se])tember 

15 14, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 406d-l et seq,); and 

16 (2) any ranch and agTieultural land adjacent to 

17 the Park, the use and disposition of which may af- 

18 feet the accomplishment of the purposes of the Act. 

19 (b) Purpose.— T he .study shall — 

20 (1) detci'inine the significance of the ranching 

21 u.se and jra.storal character of the land (inciudiug 

22 open rtstas, wildlife habitat, and other public bene- 

23 fits); 
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1 (2) determine the significance of that use and 

2 character to the purposes for which Grand Teton 

3 National Park was established; 

4 (3) identify any need for preseiwation of, and 

5 ])ractieable means of presenting, the land that is 

6 necessary to ])roteet that use and character; and 

7 (4) estimate the costs of implementing any ree- 

8 ommendations nia<le for the presentation of the land. 

9 (c) PaktK'IPATIOX. — I n conducting the study, the 

10 Seeretaiy of the Interior shall seek participation from the 

11 Governor of the State of Wyoming, the Teton County 

12 Commissioners, the Secretary of Agiicalture, affected land 

13 owners, and other interested members of the public. 

14 (d) Rei’OUT. — N ot later than 3 j-ears after the enact- 

15 merit of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall .submit 

16 a report to Congress that contains the finding's of the 

17 study under subsection (a), and makes recommendations 

18 to Congress regarding action that may be taken with re- 

19 speet to the land described in subsection (a). 

20 SEC. 3. EXTENSION OF GRAZING PRIVILEGES. 

21 (a) In GeneicaIj. — S ubject to subsection (b), the Sec- 

22 retan' of the Interior shall reinstate and extend for the 

23 duration of the study described in section 2(a), the grazing 

24 prirtleges described in section 2(a)(1), under the terms 
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1 and conditions as were in effect prior to tlie exjjiration 

2 of the privileges, 

3 (b) Effect of Ciiaxcje in Land Use. — If, during- 

4 the period of the study, any portion of the land described 

5 in section 1(a)(1) is disposed of in a manner that would 

6 result in the land no longer being used for ranching or 

7 other- agricultural pur-poses, the Secretary of the Irrter-ior- 

8 shall carrcel the extcrrsiorr described irr sirbsectiorr (a). 
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STATEMENT OF DENIS P. GALVIN, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF T HE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES, CONCERNING H.R. 1635, THE NATIONAL 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD NETWORK TO FREEDOM ACT OF 1997, 

JULY 22, 1997 


Mr. Chaintian, thank you for the opportunity to appear before your committee to present the 


views of the Department on H.R, 1635, the National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom 
Act of 1997. 


We strongly support H.R. 1635, which would establish the National Underground Railroad 
Network to Freedom program within the National Park Service (NFS). We are pleased to be part 
of this program to commemorate, preserve, and interpret this important and inspiring chapter in 
American history. 


PubUc Law 101-628 directed the Secretary of the Interior, through the NFS, to conduct a study 
of alternatives for commemorating and interpreting the underground railroad. The study was 
completed and transmitted to Congress on February 7, 1996. Our study focused on the sites, 
routes, and other resources that remain available for public appreciation and education. The 
underground railroad was found to be nationally significant. The study determined that numy 
regions of the United States contain structures, sites, landscapes and related resources linked to 
the underground railroad. Sites in danger of being lost or destroyed were identified in the study 
and concern was expressed that other sites have yet to be located and documented. 
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If enacted, H R. 1635 would provide a structure to identify and commemorate the activities of the 
underground railroad and would promote public education of this part of American history. The 
bill would allow the NFS. working in partnership with other public agencies and the private 
sector, to raise community awareness of the value of the remaining sites and to coordinate a 
regional approach to the presentation of historic sites and the interpretation of the underground 
railroad story. 

The underground railroad was perhaps the most dramatic protest against human bondage in 
United States history. It was a clandestine operation that began during colonial times, grew as 
part of the organized abolitionist movement, and reached a peak between 1830 and 1865. It is a 
story of individual heroism and sacrifice as well as cooperation to help enslaved people reach 
freedom. Participams in the movement placed their moral values above local and federal laws 
which protected the institution of slavery. They risked imprisonment, return to slavery, and death 
in their effort to achieve justice. 

The underground railroad was an activity of long duration and had wide geographic sweep. 
Underground railroad destinations included the northern states and Canada, as well as the 
Caribbean, Mexico, and Africa. While some aspects of the underground railroad story are 
represented in NPS units and sites, for the most part such sites are outside the National Park 
System. H R. 1635 will allow the NPS to enhance interpretation at existing sites and to identify 
other sites, some of which are in danger of being destroyed. Identification of these sites will be 
the first step toward protection and preservation. 
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Section 3(a) of this bill establishes the National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom 
program in the NFS. Under this program, the NFS is directed to produce and disseminate 
appropriate educational materials, enter into cooperative agreements to provide technical 
assistance, and to create an official, uniform symbol for the national network and to develop 
regulations for its use. Section 3(b) lists the elements which will make up the national network, 
including existing units and programs of the NFS; Federal, State, local, and privately owned 
property; and other governmental and nongovernmental facilities and programs that the Secretary 
determines are directly related to the underground railroad. Section 3(c) permits the Secretary to 
enter into cooperative agreements and memoranda of understanding with Federal agencies. States, 
local and regional governments, and private entities. This section also authorizes the Secretary, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of State, to enter into such agreements with “the governments of 
Canada, Mexico, and any appropriate country in the Caribbean.” 

The central purpose of the National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Act is to honor 
the courage and sacrifice of slaves and their allies through an historic interpretation of their 
diverse experiences. The underground railroad movement was one of the most important social, 
humanitarian movements in the history of our nation. The National Park Service is looking 
forward to working with the private and public sectors to ensure that the extraordinary story of 
the underground railroad is told. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. 1 would be happy to take any questions you 
may have. 
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STATEMENT BY DENIS P. GALVIN, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS, 
CONCERNING H.R. 755, A BILL TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1986 TO ALLOW INDIVIDUALS TO DESIGNATE ANY PORTION OF THEIR INCOME 
TAX OVERPAYMENTS, AND TO MAKE OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM. 

JULY 22, 1997 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, thairk you for the opportunity to appear before you 
to comment on H.R. 755, a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1968 to allow individuals 
to designate any portion of their income tax overpayments, and to make other contributions, for 
the benefit of the National Park System. 

H.R. 755 would require the Internal Revenue Service to place a line on income tax forms which 
would allow taxpayers to donate one or more dollars toward operations, maintenance and 
construction within units of the National Park System. We appreciate the interest and support 
for our programs indicated by this bill. However, because of the precedent-setting nature of the 
bill, and the potential for lengthening the Federal tax forms, the Administration opposes H.R. 
755. There are probably scores of Federally funded activities and programs that would also 
believe they are worthy of equal treatment and their own separate line item on the 1 040. We 
understand that this Subcommittee does not have primary jurisdiction in this matter, however, we 
are pleased to respond to the Subcommittee’s request for information on how such increased 
revenue could be used for the benefit of the National Park System. 

The 375 units of the National Park System contain over 16,000 permanent structures including 
about 1 1,000 public use and administrative buildings, over 4,800 employee housing units, over 
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1,500 major water and sewer systems, 8,000 miles of roadway, 1,500 bridges and tunnels, 260 
dams and over 12,700 miles of trails. The National Park Service has had the opportunity to 
testify before this Congress on two occasions to discuss the challenge of managing a system with 
decaying infrastructure, deferred maintenance, a backlog of planning and research projects, and 
an ever-increasing number of visitors. In March, former Director Roger Kennedy provided broad 
testimony on the future of the National Park System. Last month, I testified about the status of 
the recreation fee demonstration program being implemented by the National Park Service 

Former Director Kennedy discussed the need for the National Park Service to rely on a number of 
mechanisms to address some of the problems associated with a decaying infrastructure. Admission 
fees, recreation user fees, concession revenues and partnerships are all tools endorsed by the 
Administration that the National Park Service can use to help meet programmatic and infrastructure 
needs. Congress recently provided us with one of these tools through the passage of the three-year 
fee demonstration program, which authorizes federal land management agencies to increase and 
retain entrance and user fees through implementation of up to 100 projects per agency. 

The fee demonstration program is expected to generate more than $140 million for the National Park 
Service over the course of the three-year test. With this program, the Park Service anticipates that 
it will be able to address a number of maintenance needs including the rehabilitation of trails and 
trailheads at Rocky Mountain National Park, the repair of utility systems and the improvement 
of public restrooms at Yellowstone National Park, and the rehabilitation of the Wahweap picnic 
area at Glen Canyon National Recreation Area. 
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Along with the appropriate use of admission fees, recreation user fees, concessions revenue and 
partnerships, the revenue received from the National Parks Trust Fund through the enactment of 
H.R. 755 could contribute to the restoration of our National Park System. Revenues could be 
used to meet non-recurring maintenance, resource stabilization and infrastructure repair needs, 
and could provide critical support for natural and cultural resource management activities, 
educational programs, and visitor services. 

For example, at Gettysburg National Military Park there is a need to repair 22 historic monuments, 
and to rehabilitate the visitor center and park roads. Glacier National Park needs to upgrade failing 
sewer and water systems and rehabilitate obsolete housing. 

Additionally, revenue available from these new sources of funding could help accomplish a number 
of critical cultural resource management projects. In Bandelier National Monument, funds could 
be used to stabilize excavated archeological ruins and construct storage facilities At Grant Kohrs 
Ranch National Historic Site, this money would help toward the installation of a fire and security 
system in historic buildings At Yellowstone National Park, funds could assure the protection of 
National Register historic buildings and the preservation of historic objects in the museum 
collection. 

On the natural resource side, the new sources could help by allowing for the identification and 
protection of sensitive cave features at Oregon Caves National Monument. The protection of 
endangered native mussel populations through testing, relocating and monitoring native species at 
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the St. Croix National Riverway could be assisted with this money. Finally, funds could help to 
study the threats that wildland fires at Point Reyes National Seashore pose to adjacent property and 
to make recommendations that would lessen fire danger for these nearby communities. 

All of these are just a few examples of the important projects that could be accomplished through 
the provision of additional revenue to the National Park Service. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I would be happy 
to answer any questions that you may have. 
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STATEMENT BY DENIS P. GALVIN, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS, 
CONCERNING H.R. 708, A BILL TO REQUIRE THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
TO CONDUCT A STUDY CONCERNING GRAZING USE OF CERTAIN LAND WITHIN 
AND ADJACENT TO GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, WYOMING, AND TO 
EXTEND TEMPORARILY CERTAIN GRAZING PRIVELEGES. 

JULY 22, 1997 


Mr. Chaihnan and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
to address HR. 708, a bill requiring the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a study of grazing use 
of land within and adjacent to Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming We recommend enactment 
of this legislation if amended to address our concerns as outlined below. 


If enacted, H.R. 708 would authorize a study which would determine the significance of the ranching 
use and pastoral character of lands within and adjacent to Grand Teton National Park. The study 
would identify any need for preserving the character these lands, make recommendations on 
practicable means of preserving them, and provide cost estimates for implementing any of the 
preservation alternatives. The bill also calls for a temporary extension of grazing privileges that were 
in effect through January 1, 1990, under the provisions of the park’s enabling legislation for the 
duration of the study. 


We commend the Wyoming delegation for their interest in this issue, and appreciate the efforts they 
have made on behalf of Grand Teton National Park Since 1977, the price of land adjacent to Grand 
Teton National Park and in the Jackson Hole area has increased an average of 600%. Owners of 
large tracts of land, such as ranchers, have been tempted to sell their land for subdivision. The 
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subdivision of large tracts of land has reduced the amount of open space in the valley and has resulted 
in the loss of wildlife habitat and the fragmentation of migration routes. It also compromises some 
of the most dramatic and unforgettable views of the Rocky Mountains and one of Grand Teton 
National Park’s most spectacular resources — the views from the south entrance of the park. As a 
result of these changes we have seen an increasing vulnerability of ranching operations to land price 
increases. The bill before us today was introduced as a way to respond to these changes 

To assure a comprehensive review of the changes facing this area, we recommend three 
amendments to the bill. Our first amendment concerns the scope of the study While we agree with 
the intent of the legislation, we recommend that the scope and purpose of the study be expanded 
beyond grazing. Broadening the scope of the study will allow the study team to evaluate the 
economic relationships to a variety of activities associated with open space, including, but not limited 
to, recreation and grazing. We need to understand the relationships of various options of open space 
preservation and their economics in order to be prepared to respond to changing conditions over 
time. Looking at a single solution puts us at risk of ignoring others and making recommendations 
based on a short-term perspective 

The National Park Service has participated in informal discussions between ranchers and community 
leaders on the subject of grazing and open space for the past two and one-half years All the groups 
and individuals who have participated in these informal discussions thus far understand and recognize 
the larger problem and are committed to finding a solution All agree that the final recommendations 
must incorporate the following conditions: 
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1 protecting the pastoral, scenic and environmental qualities of the area; 

2. providing the tools and techniques to make this protection possible, 

3 meeting the needs of the community as a whole, and 
4. being economically feasible and viable. 

We would be glad to work with the committee on appropriate language to broaden the scope of the 
study. 

We propose a second amendment to expand the list of groups that participate in the study. We 
recommend drawing on the expertise of national and regional experts in the fields of open space and 
agricultural economics, regional history and regional planning, in addition to the federal, state and 
local representatives identified in the legislation. 

Our final amendment addresses the duration of the grazing privileges. We recommend that the terms 
and conditions of the grazing privileges coincide not only with the completion and transmittal of 
recommendations to the Congress but also with sufficient time to enact recommendations if 
appropriate. This provision would allow grazing to continue until a solution is developed and 
implemented, at which time the grazing privileges would expire and would be replaced by the 
recommendations adopted from the study. 


We believe that it will take approximately three years from the date funds are appropriated to 
complete and transmit the study to Congress. We estimate the cost of the study to be approximately 
$ 200 , 000 , 
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We welcome the opportunity to work with the subcommittee and the Wyoming delegation in making 
the appropriate changes in order to create a study that will determine the most beneficial and 
acceptable strategy for protecting park and resource values while acknowledging and accommodating 
local community values and economic realities of the 21st century. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. I would be happy to 
respond to any questions that you may have. 
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Statement of Eluid L. Martinez 
Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
House Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
On H R. 1718 

July 22, 1997 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide the Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
with the Admimstration’s views on HR. 1718, a bill that provides for conveyance of 190. 12 acres 
of Federal land to Park County, Wyoming. The Administration opposes HR. 1718. The 
Administration believes that the disposal of the subject property should be handled by the General 
Services Administration (GSA) consistent with the Federal Property Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 (Property Act). We recognize that under the normal GSA process, ownership of the 
land might end up in the hands of other parties. Accordingly, we recommend that all the parties 
explore with GSA ways in which the property could be disposed of by GSA to achieve the 
economic development purpose of the bill without jeopardizing existing rights of the current 
lessees. 

H R. 1718 provides for the transfer of title to Federal property located in Cody, Wyoming, to 
Park County, Wyoming. The county would be authorized to further convey the property to a 
local organization formed for the purpose of economic development. Presently, the Federal 
government leases the property to several private sector lessees and the land is occupied by a 
lumber mill and other industrial businesses. During 1996 the United States received about 
S 1 6, 1 65 in lease fees. The Bureau of Reclamation no longer needs this parcel of land. 
Reclamation and the Bureau of Land Management have determined that the property is not 
suitable for return to the public domain because of the way in which the lands have been 
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developed. National Environmental Policy Act reviews for transferring this parcel of land have 
been completed, and Reclamation has determined that transfer of the parcel out of Federal 
ownership would have no significant environmental impacts. A level 1 hazardous waste review 
suitable for this site has been done. No hazardous waste was identified. Reclamation is in the 
process of referring the property to the General Services Administration (GSA) for disposal. 

'In addition to being generally inconsistent with the Property Act, the bill has other significant 
defects. H.R. 1718 would transfer the property known as the Cody Industrial Park at no cost. 
Under the Property Act, GSA would be required to obtain fair market value for the lands to be 
transferred. In certain cases states and local governments may be eligible to receive a public 
benefit discount. The Administration Is strongly opposed to Section 2(a) of the bill, which would 
transfer these lands without fair market value compensation. 

The Administration is also strongly opposed to Section 2(b) on environmental liability. The 
environmental responsibilities of the United States and other parties for transferred lands are 
defined in the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act, (42 
u s e. 9201, et. seq., particularly section 9620), and in other laws. The provision here would 
provide a very broad hold harmless from the United States to all future owners fi’om certain 
potential liabilities. Moreover, it would alter the application of other established Federal and state 
environmental laws, and it would establish under Federal statute the future relationship of all 
fiiture owners and tenants of the land even under county or other non-Federal ownership. We 
believe existing laws protect future owners appropriately, and such a provision as section 2(b) is 
poor law and very bad precedent. 
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Under Section 2(d), the Secretary would continue to have the reaponsibility to oversee the use of 
the property for five years following transfer. In the event that the Secretary determined the 
property was not being used under terms of this legislation, the lands would revert to the 
Department. While similar provisions have been useful in other cases, this property is excess to 
Federai needs, and we have no continuing special interest in its management. In addition. Section 
2(d) could require reversion in cases where the conveyed property becomes contaminated after 
the conveyance. Once title to the lands is transferred, the Depanment sees no need or benefit to 
the United States in maintaining oversight responsibilities or the possibility of a reverter. 

For the record, we would lilce to note that H..R. 1718 also mcludes other problematic provisions. 

In summary, the Administration opposes H.R. 1718 and urges the Committee to allow the parties 
to work with GSA to dispose of the property in a way that will facilitate economic development in 
Park County in a marmer consistent with the Property Act. 

This concludes my remarks. I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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The State of Maine has a vast network of Underground Railroad (URR) stations 
and routes to Canada, which have yet to be acknowledged and whose story is still 
unfolding. Maine may weli be a classic example of an area that participated in the 
URR but has been overlooked. We caution the United States Congress, as you 
prepare to legislate on this great thread of the American spirit, to leave room for areas 
and peoples unknown to us now who, like Maine, deserve to be included when they 
come to light. 

There are several reasons Maine was left to the last in the above respect. One 
is its sheer size -- the rest of New England combined would fit into Maine, and six- 
sevenths of it is uninhabited. Another is the passage of time and an “historical 
amnesia" about the great economic and political importance Maine played in the mid- 
1800's, when the URR was at its peak. There are barely any written records about the 
URR in Maine, and the few letters that exist come from Southern Maine. Even Wilbur 
H. Siebert. the academic expert whose book The Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom was published in 1 898, admits not to have done any research on Maine, 
although all the other New England states are included in his work. When one looks 
at a map of Northeastern North America, it is comical to read the shallow reports on 
how runaways made it to Canada because Maine is never mentioned. This may be 
why government agencies responsible for conserving landmarks have not taken on 
the task of aggressively documenting and preserving URR sites in Maine. 

Perhaps the most important reason Maine is late in being included Is that our 
history, particularly north of Portland (which is most of Maine), is told largely through 
the oral tradition. Maine people just know when something is true, and that is all that 
matters. We do not need someone from away to tell us about ourselves. 


Maine Underground Railroad Association Testimony to US. Congressional Resource 
Committee's Sub-committee on National Park Service. July 22, 1997 
page 1 
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Approximately half of Maine's population is of Franco-American descent, where oral 
tradition is not only the hallmark of the culture but is spoken in another language 
besides the dominant one; Maine's Native Americans and African-Americans have 
always relied on the oral tradition; and the rurai ethos and seafaring ways are built on 
it as well. We still pass on from generation-to-generation, not as gossip or rumor, but 
the story of what happened long ago For example, a 79-year old woman from 
Lincolnville was asked when she first heard that the Holyoke House in Brewer <50 
miles away) was a station on the URR, and she said, "Oh, I have always known it. I 
recollect I first heard about it when I was a youngster." 

The Holyoke House is the reason we formed the Maine Underground Railroad 
Association (MURRA). The stately landmark, built of Brewer brick and with eight 
fireplaces, was located on a bluff overlooking Bangor and Maine's largest river, the 
Penobscot, about half-way between the 400 miles from Maine's most southerly point 
to its most northerly one. After the house was torn down in 1 995 by Maine's 
Department of Transportatbn (DOT) to make way for a new bridge across the 
Penobscot River, in spite of a 20-year effort by local people applying and petitioning 
for protection of the building, a very important URR artifact was discovered The DOT 
sub-contractor found a slave-style" shirt [photocopy oi picture attached] stuffed 
in the eave of the attic room, which was used by runaways from slavery to hide in until 
they could move on to the next station, but did not bring it to the attention of the Brewer 
Historical Society (BHS), the high-profile advocate to save the house, until two weeks 
after the house was gone. Generations of people in Brewer knew, through oral 
tradition, that the Holyoke House was a station on the URR, and its owner/occupant 
from the early 1950's to the 1980's had documented as much as possible how the 
station and station master operated. Local people told the occupants that there was a 
funnel from the river to the house, which runav/ays used to crawl through to get to the 
house. In 1 996, when the DOT was grading to prepare the entrance to the new bridge, 
the top of the tunnel was uncovered exactly where the house's previous long-term 
owner/occupant and the local historians had said it would be; directly under where an 
ell to the house had been in the mid-l800's to the I930's; and in 1954 a stone-lined, 9 
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X 1 5-foot room was accidentally discovered beneath the ground-level directly under 
where the old ell had been. Runaways, who had stowed away on ships from the 
South, crawled through the tunnel to the underground room, where they stayed until it 
was safe to enter the ell through a trap door, and then through the kitchen and up the 
back stairs to the third floor, where they hid in the attic room where the shirt was found 
in 1995 when the house was demolished. 

There was considerable news coverage in 1996 on the controversy between 
the DOT,, which maintained that the tunnel was just a well, and the BHS, which was 
receiving all kinds of post-mortem information that pointed to the Holyoke House 
■having been used for the URR. Two OpEd pieces [attached: 7/4/96; 7/13/96], 
which supported the BHS, appeared in The Bangor Daily News. A small but intense 
effort then started to prove something local people already knew: that John Holyoke 
III. a wealthy shipper, industrialist, and known abolitionist, who built the grand house 
for his family sometime before 1830, had harbored runaways on their way to Canada. 

We, of MURRA, read Charles L. Blockson’s Hippocrene Guide to the 
Underground Railroad, 1 994, and his National Geographic , July, 1984 cover-article 
on the URR The Guide has two major chapters on aspects of the URR that affected 
Maine: “Canada" and “Waterways.” Maine has mighty rivers, tributaries, streams, 
ponds, lakes, swamps, coastline, and salt marshes galore in a giant water-web that 
reaches into Canada. It also has a 300-mile border with Canada, not including an 
extensive coastline with 1000's of inlets and direct access to Canada. 

When we realized Blockson had been Chair of an advisory committee to the 
National Park Service (NPS) on the URR,, one of us contacted him because we 
believed the Holyoke House site, now the Chamberlain Freedom Park (named after 
General Joshua L. Chamberlain, native of Brewer), deserved to be on a network or 
program established by the NPS. Blockson pointed us to the NPS URR Project, said 
very little was known about Maine, and sketched out the necessary research for 
documentation. We learned from the staff responsible for the NPS 1995 
Underground Railroad Special Resource Study that they had not been able to do on- 
site visits to Maine and had to rely on written surveys, which can never plunge the well 
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of oral history. The Study lists 10 sites in Maine, some that we already know are 
inaccurate. 

We have researched for the last year, which has resulted in establishing as 
closely as possible that the Holyoke House was indeed a station on the URR 
[attached: 7/3/97 Op/Ed] and uncovering a network of 30 possible sites (20 in 
addition to the NPS Study) and many routes all across Maine, through word-of-mouth 
and without publicity or solicitation. The intent of MURRA is to continue to hear the 
oral history, document when possible, and tell the story in such a way that our children 
will know and understand it was an extraordinary time of breaking up the great evil of 
slavery by the best of the human spirit. 

The backdrop for our discoveries lies in what Maine and its people were like at 
the height of the URR. One has to think in terms of the mid-1 800's to escape the 
imagination’s stricture by current highways, impenetrable forests, commerce, social 
structures, and political issues. At that time, most passengers and cargo were 
transported by waterways. People traveled regularly from Bangor to Fort Kent, just 
across the St. John River from Canada, and to Boston, and visa versa. Eastport tied 
with Boston as being the second largest port in North America (New York was first) 
Maine was the logging capital of the world: it was one of the world's greatest ship 
builders: and. Bangor provided most of the masts for ships everywhere. Maine 
shipped huge quantities of ice. granite, and brick all up and down the East Coast, 
which was totally dependent on Maine for them and lumber. Most of Maine was not 
tied to the South commercially, except Portland and Bath, which had connections to 
Southern cotton and slave holders. , 

There were small settlements of African-Americans in parts of Maine that are no 
longer on the major thoroughfares. Probably Maine s most famous African-American 
of the time was John Brown Russworm, who was born in Jamaica. West Indies, in 
1799. He became the first African-American to graduate from Bowdoin College 
(1826), lived in one of Portland's fine homes, and became editor of Freedom Herald in 
the United States and then of Liberia Herald in Liberia, where he was Governor of the 
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Maryland Colony at Cape Palmas. 

Reform societies related to ending slavery abounded in Maine. There were 
abolitionists, anti-slavery societies, and colonizing societies, all fueled mostly by 
Congregationalists, Universalists, and Unitarians. The Congregationalists of New 
England were to anti-slavery what the Quakers were to it in Pennsylvania. In fact, 
much of the anti-slavery sentiment in Midwestern Presbyterian churches came from 
the New Englanders who settled there, many of them station masters. Albion, Maine, 
for instance, produced Owen Lovejoy, a station master in Princeton, Illinois, and his 
brother, Elijah Lovejoy, who was martyred in Alton, Illinois, for publishing a call to 
abolish slavery immediately. 

The Greater Bangor Area (GBA) was rich spiritually as well as materially at the , 
height of the URR. What is now the Bangor Theological Seminary had as its first 
professor Jehudi Ashmun, who went on to become the first agent in establishing 
Liberia as a colony for freed African-Americans. Monrovia’s main thoroughfare is 
named Ashmun Boulevard. The Transcendentalists who met regularly in Concord, 
Massachusetts, and many of whom were active abolitionists and worked the URR, 
scheduled their meetings around when Rev. Frederick Henry Hedge from Bangor 
could attend. Henry David Thoreau, who wrote some of the most radical pieces on the 
evils of slavery and was a regular conductor on the URR, was at the very same time 
exploring the Maine woods with his Bangor relative, George Thatcher, Deacon in the 
First Congregational Church of Bangor, and Joe Aitteon, a Native American guide. 

The Native Americans outnumbered non-Native Americans in Brewer during the early 
1800’s and, we can assume, like their counter-parts throughout the country, had URR 
stations, conductors, and routes throughout Northern and Eastern Maine. John 
Holyoke, the Holyoke House station master and Deacon of Brewer’s First 
Congregational Church, hosted the Passamaquoddy Chief from Princeton when he 
walked the 200 miles to Bangor and back twice a year to register with the state 
authorities. There were two Native American foot-paths from the GBA that connected 
to the Passamaquoddy settlements downcast, where runaways could cross easily to 
Canada and freedom. 
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The Captain John Nehemiah Marks Brewer House in Robbinston, near the 
terminus of one of those trails and on the shore of the St. Croix River that runs between 
Canada and Maine, was a station on the URR. It is listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places and referenced as the hiding place for runaways by an important 
piece of oral history now written down. Dr. John W. Miner of Robbinston gave 
testimony on April 11,1 997, to Frances M. Raye of the Border Historical Society, 
Eastport [attached], that when he was a child at the beginning of this century he 
heard from an elderly African-American man in Mount Whatley, Nova Scotia, that he 
and others hid in the Robbinston Brewer House attic for a few days “until the 
conditions were right to get them across the river into Canada under cover of 
darkness." Dr. Miner is in his 90's, and his testimony is invaluable. 

The oral history of people his age with information about the URR are our most 
precious, and fragile, resource for telling the story. A woman from Brewer, now in her 
90’s, remembers her grandfather telling about punting his batteau along the 
Penobscot River and seeing the entrance to the tunnel, which he knew was used by 
runaways to get to the Holyoke House Her father, a ship's captain from Brewer, told 
her that he knew ships doing business rn the South brought back URR stowaways 
regularly. 

The GBA political mind in the mid-1800's tells a great deal about an 
atmosphere conducive to ferreting runaways on ships ano then north and east to 
Canada. There were so many piers and ships on the Penobscot River between 
Brewer and Bangor that it is said one could walk across the river on them. Most of the 
piers had family names, but the one next to. Holyoke's Wharf, and likely next to the 
tunnel's entrance, was called Free Soil Wharf. Free Soil was the name of an anti- 
slavery political party. And Hannibal Hamlin, who practiced law in the GBA and was a 
Maine Governor and Senator, helped start the Republican Party, was Abraham 
Lincoln's first Vice President, and was an active supporter of Reconstruction. 

Some things are so obvious they are often missed. Joshua L, Chamberlain, 
General, President of Bowdoin College, and Governor of Maine, the man who is 
credited for winning the battle at Gettysburg that ended the Civil War and who 
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accepted the Confederacy's surrender at Appomattox with such respect that he is 
famous in the South but less weli-known at home, grew up next door to the Holyoke 
House. He was a student of the neighboring Native Americans: traveled throughout 
Northern Maine and along what became the Canadian border with his father, who 
surveyed the vast territory; attended the First Congregational in Brewer where his 
family’s pew was right next to the Hoiyoke’s; and studied for the ministry at Bangor 
Theological Seminary. His first academic job links him up directly with Maine’s most 
famous abolitionist and the woman who is credited for igniting the smoldering embers 
that lit our Civil War: Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written 
mostly in her Brunswick home. Chamberlain not only succeeded her husband In 
teaching religion at Bowdoin, but he was part of a group that heard Stowe read her 
manuscript for the famous book. Here we have ohe of America’s heroes and a “Maine 
first citizen of history," Joshua Chamberlain, maturing in an environment of abolition. 

If the propinquity of Chamberlain to Holyoke does not convince the skeptic, then 
nothing will. 

Each site in Maine will need the same kind of research-attention as the Brewer 
station, with documentation where possible. To date [map attached], the following 
communities have oral history (occasionally written down) about houses that were 
used as stations, some stiil standing and some not: Fort Kent, Robbinston, Eastport, 
Ellsworth, Basin Mills. Bangor, Brewer, Hampden. Winterport, Exeter, Newport, 
Palmyra, Salem, Belgrade, Vassalboro, China, Dirigo. Winthrop, Augusta, 

Farmingdale, Gardiner, Brunswick, and Portland. Four additional sites in Southern 
Maine have been brought to the attention of MURRA by teachers just while preparing 
this testimony. 

Safe piaces for runaways were not always in big houses owned by white 
people. For instance, Machias was a major port during the 1800’s with an 
independent-spirited populace, but no house as yet has surfaced that was a known 
station. However, there is a rich history of a small but stable and accepted African- 
American community in Machias, including an old cemetery, which may explain the 
lack of architectural evidence. We must focus everywhere on the hidden history of 
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African-Americans in the URR as station masters and conductors as well as struggling 
for their own freedom; and Maine has some of that proud history, too. 

The URR water routes through Maine to Canada include Maine's major rivers, 
links of lakes, and the coast. There were several ways to reach the Maritime 
Provinces, where we have been researching for descendants of runaways. There is a 
strong familial and social connection between African-Americans in the GBA and New 
Brunswick, Canada - what we call a “sociological route.” Eastport was one day closer 
to Europe, a destination for some runaways. As well as the indigenous footpaths east 
of the Penobscot River, there was the Canada Road west of the Kennebec River that 
reaches into Quebec. And there was very little concern in Northern and Eastern 
Maine about the border with Canada: people and communities intermingled easily, so 
passing across to freedom did not take an “Act of Congress." 

As you consider this Act of Congress, H R. 1635 and S885. please be mindful 
that after you have passed it there may be more "Malnes": people and places on the 
URR network that have yet to come to light. There will likely be as many reasons for 
future discoveries as there will be sites and people: but the common threads between 
what Is now known and to become known are oral histories and the best of the human 
spirit. 

We recommend the following: 

• Tj 2 igJ| 2 isl^|onj^^^jn£iugf_Mamg^ The 29 States with “high potential for 
preservation and visitor use" [ Sec. 2. Findings and Purposes, (a) Findings. (4) 
UFIR Advisory Committee, (B) ] were not identified, so we do not want to be left 
out on a technicality. 

• Oral histo ry is to be respected along with historic buildings, etc, [ Sec. 2.. (a} 
Findings, (6) ] as part of documentation. 

• £_g||K^l^gmi||i 2 Qto work in concert with the Secretary of the Interior (Sec. 
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3., National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Program, (a) In 
General ] would Insure representation of the diversity in this network and 
progrann . As the legislation reads, the Secretary of the Interior has total 
discretionary power, which leaves the potential for one group or part of the 
country to dominate. We experienced that in Maine during a time when 
Western Native Americans dominated the poiicy in the Department of the 
Interior. 


• Aggffigri^gjun^ must be legislated that are complementary to the task. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 

Submitted by Members of the 
Maine Underground Railroad Association (MURRA) 

All but one of our original members of MURRA are natives of Maine with 
ancestry back several generations, some to the colonization of the territory. Our 
occupations include retired owner of an Oriental rug and carpet business; historian 
and teacher: elementary grade school librarian; owner of hair-fashion business and 
hair stylist; photographer and historian; and writer/researcher. Our motivations for 
starting MURRA include having been owner/occupant for 30 years of one of Maine’s 
most important Underground Railroad (URR) stations: a teacher of teachers of Maine 
history, hoping to impart this very important history; a children's librarian, wanting 
Maine children to know about and be excited by this history; a descendant of many 
generations of African-Americans in Maine and a lifelong member of the African- 
American community in Maine, believing Maine's story should be told; an historian in a 
community that tried to save its station, with custodial care of a vital URR artifact, 
working to promote local history; and, an expert in civil rights, with the hope that 
interpreting the URR will become a vital tool in developing positive race relations, 

/ht. DiSfelf fDdiNtr /TZfij 1991- 

Prepafed by Harriet H. Price. Mt. Desert, Afe/rre ' 1 July 9, 1997 

Writer/Researcher: former Expert for the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
and the U.S. Senate's American Indian Policy Review Commission 

Signatures on following & final page 
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Gardiner, Maine 



Bangor, Maine 





Preparer of attached testimony 
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National Parks 

and Qxisetvation Association 


STATEMENT OF 
lANTHA GANTT- WRIGHT 

NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS, FORESTS AND PUBLIC LANDS 
ON H.R. 1635, THE NATIONAL UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
NETWORK TO FREEDOM 
JULY 22, 1997 


Good morning Mr, Chairman, my name is lancha Ganri-W right, and I am the Cultural 
Outreach Manager for the National Parks and Conservation Association. I would like to take 
this time to thank you and the committee for the opportunity to testify on behalf of H.R. 
1635, “The National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom bill.” As a representative of 
the National Parks and Conservation Association, I would like to note for the record our full 
support for H.R. 1635, and for sufficient funding to implement it. We believe that this bill 
encourages the preservation, commemoration, and interpretation of the hundreds of routes, 
sites, people, programs, aaivities and events that made up America’s historic Underground 
Railroad. We commend Representatives Stokes and Portman for their leadership on this 
measure, and we greatly appreciate your positive response to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the pleasure of working on this issue now for more than two years. 
It is an issue close to my heart, and given the level of interest we have seen, it is close to the 
hearts of many Americans. NPCA has received hundreds of phone calls and letters from 
Washington, DC to Washington State, and from every corner of America, as people learn 
about this bill and want to help advance it. Blacks, whites, Hispanics, Native Americans, 
Christians, Quakers, Jews, and many others have joined in support of this bill. 

Evidence of this broad and diverse enthusiasm for the bill is here in this room today. I would 
like to note for the record that joining us in support of H.R. 1635 are members of the Ohio 
Underground Railroad Association, The Friends of Freedom Society, and The National 
Underground Railroad Association based in St. Louis, Missouri. We also have from Santa 
Barbara, California, the great-grand daughter of Levi Coffin, a well known conductor of the 
Railroad. Finally, a representative of the tourism industry has traveled here from Kansas City, 
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Missouri, to be with us today. I am told we have supporters here from Michigan, Illinois, 

New York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, my reason for acknowledging these individuals and organizations is two-fold. 
First, I think it is crucial that the committee see the ordinary people who have been working 
for many years to preserve this powerful story. It is through the persistence, fortitude, faith 
and courage of these wonderful and committed individuals, and many jtist like them that this 
story has remained alive for so long. The ^irit of the railroad is alive in them today. Mr. 
Chairman, looking around this room the faces are many colors, and the backgrounds just as 
diverse, but the motives are the same as they were during the era of the Railroad: To promote 
freedom, justice and the true goodness of the American spirit. 

Many of the people that you see here today are owners of Undergroimd Railroad sites. They 
open up their hearts and their homes to the public not because they are paid to do it but 
because they want to do it. The network to freedom bill would show them that they are not 
alone in this effort, and that our government also realizes the significance of this chapter of 
American history to commemorate it officially and permanently. Secondly, I believe that it is 
important for the committee to see first hand the vastness of the opportunities for interpreting 
this amazing story. The people here today and what they represent offer resources that would 
be available to the National Park Service for inclusion in the network. As you know, there 
were 380 documented sites recorded in the Underground Railroad Special Resource Study 
commissioned by Congress in 1990. There are others that were not known at the time of the 
national study. 

The Underground Railroad spanned 29 states, Canada, Mexico and the Caribbean. Its 
railways were back roads, swamps, caves, forests, rivers and streams. Its modes of 
transportation were just as diverse. The dilemma for those wishing to commemorate 
establishment of this complex phenomenon was in combining all these elements into a unified 
program for the American public to experience and benefit from them. The Advisory 
Committee responsible for the study realized that the true story of the Railroad cannot be 
told by one single site, trail or place, but rather through a network of sites, structures, 
programs, museums, artifacts, and commemorative aaivities bound together through a^ variety 
of partnerships among different levels of government and all aspects of the private seaor. 

H.R. 1635 establishes this network and these partnerships. 

One of the most important aspects of this network is its educational value. As an African 
American, I grew up not knowing the intricacies of the resistance to slavery. I spent most of 
my life believing that my ancestors were not courageous enough to fight for their freedom. 
Today, because of my involvement in this experience, I know better. This network will 
provide our youth with a better understanding of the institution of slavery, the progress we 
have made as country, and more importantly the opportunity to visit a time in our history 
when many of us put aside our differences and awakened to the fact that if one of us was 
enslaved, we were all enslaved. H.R. 1635 would foster the projects, programs and materials 
to bring the history and the message of the railroad to all Americans. 
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I am excited about this network for many reasons, but the most important is personal. I 
have a niece who lives in Baltimore City. The Orchard St. Church in Baltimore is a 
documented Underground Railroad Site. Tours through the church take you to hidden 
passageways used by many enslaved individuals. Because of its significance to the Railroad 
story, Orchard St. Church could become an element of the network. The Park Service could 
enter into a cooperative agreement with the Urban League which now manages the church. 
This would provide the church with a larger pool of resources and at the same time create a 
new partner and broader resources for the Park Service. The most crucial part of this puzzle is 
that my niece could visit this site and because of its connection to the network, she would be 
able to enter the church and literally visit hundreds of Underground Railroad sites through 
interpretive programs, information and technology. In essence she could learn about this 
national story in a place that has historical integrity and that is close to home. 

It is important to stress what the legislation would not do. It would not create a new park 
unit because it is too complex and diffuse, and not manageable in that context. It is not a 
heritage area, although there are resemblances to such an entity. It would not elevate any site 
or project or activity above others, but would treat all equally, and allow great flexibility in 
additions and changes to the network as the programs proceeds. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman the National Park System brings to life the history of the joys and 
pains of a nation striving to grow and progress. The Underground Railroad is a piece of that 
history that must be passed on to children and adults alike. This bill will create the means for 
doing that. It will make the connections across borders, social and racial lines, and time to 
create a visible and identifiable commemoration that can engender the spirit of freedom and 
national reconciliation in our homes, on our jobs and throughout the halls of Congress. What 
better time is there than now? 

This concludes my testimony, and I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Charles L. Blockson, Curator 
Charles L. Blockson Afro-American Collection 
Testimony at the Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Act of 19i>7 Hearings 
BILL, H.R. 1635 

To establish within the United States National Park Service the 
Nat'caal Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Program 

Longworth House Office Building, Room 1324, Washington, DC 
July 22, 1997 - 10 am 


It is indeed an honor for me to participate in this historical event, in an effort to preserve the 
former sites of the Underground Railroad, a subject that I have been committed to since I was 
a child. When I was ten years old, my grandfather told me that my great grandfather and other 
members of my family escaped slavery on the Freedom Train, that was commonly known as the 
Underground Railroad. Although my great grandfather returned to the United States after the 
Civil War, other relatives remained in various parts of Canada to include Nova Scotia. 

For more than thirty years, I have researched, collected and written about this important 
American epic. My greatest contribution was the cover story I wrote for National Geographic 
magazine in July 1984. It proved to be a popular article, receiving hundreds of letters 
worldwide, stimulating interest in the preservation of these historical sites. The article also gave 
me an opportunity to travel throughout the nation, covering 20 states, including the provinces 
of Canada. 

To my astonishment, I discovered with great sadness that many of the sites have been 
demolished due to urban removal, particularly the ones in the African American community. 
I also discovered that many of the sites today are under private ownership. In June of 1988, 1 
was invited to speak by the Quindaro Town Preservation Society in Kansas City, Kansas, to help 
save the Quindaro ruins from being destroyed to build a landfill at the Old Quindaro town site. 
Quindaro was once an abolitionist settlement and a station for blacks fleeing slavery via the 
Underground Railroad. 

In 1990, my connection with the Underground Railroad Study began with former U.S. 
Representative Peter H. Kostmayer (D., Pa.) who, after reading my book the Underground 
Railroad in Pennsylvania and my article in National Geographic, asked me if it was possible for 
these former sites to be preserved, and if so, he would introduce a bill to the Secretary of 
Interior to designate a route as the Underground Railroad Historic Trail, install suitable signs 
and markers and provide maps, brochures and other informational devices to assist the public. 
After the proposal was approved, I, along with several others were asked to testify before a 
similar Committee in Congress. Consequently, Rep. Kostmayer asked me to select a group of 
people that represented various parts of the nation to form an Advisory Committee. His staff 
then contacted the Congressional U.S. Representative of their respective states, who in turn 
contacted the prospective member of the Advisory Committee. This was how the Advisory 
Committee was formed, and 1 was selected by them as Chair. 
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Four months before the Advisory Committee was organized, a press conference was held, at 
which I participated with Rep. Kostmayer, at Philadelphia’s Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church. 
Mother Bethel, the oldest A.M.E. Church in the country, was one of the most important stations 
that hid hundreds of slaves. This press conference generated a growing interest throughout the 
nation to preserve the former Underground Railroad sites. 

The Advisory Committee met in various parts of the United States visiting the Underground 
Railroad sites. I organized several tours, some of which I led. Last year, I took a group of 
school teachers from the Washington, DC area on a tour sponsored by National Geographic. 
We traveled from Harriet Tubman’s birthplace in Buckstown, MD, to Underground Railroad 
sites in Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and upstate New York, to include Harriet 
Tubman’s and Frederick Douglass’ grave-site and then into Canada. 1 was also a consultant for 
two television documentaries about the Underground Railroad. 

Because of the ongoing international interest in the Underground Railroad and its idealized 
history, in which fact and memory intertwine to epitomize a period of rich heritage, it is 
imperative that Bill, H.R. 1635 is implemented and receive the proper funding to better preserve 
and exhibit our national heritage. It is also imperative that an interpretive handbook is written 
by scholars and consultants to teach the history and preserve the memories of those brave souls 
who represented the morality of Antebellum America; remembering the heroic essence and 
hardships of great spirits such as Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, Levi Coffin, John 
Brown, Lucretia Mott, William Still, Native Americans such as. Chief Pontiac, and a host of 
others. We realize that no one instimtion, book or in-depth study can tell the full story of this 
pivotal period in the history of America, however, we can achieve its fullest expression through 
the lives of such luminaries and the mechanisms they used for freedom in this important chapter 
in history. Increasing the need for wider recognition, we must challenge the deployment of the 
national media in presenting the culmral value of our heritage constructively, to inform rather 
than to entertain. 

In closing, I would like to commend the work of the staff of the National Park Service for 
keeping this project alive; a special thanks to the Underground Railroad Smdy Advisory 
Committee for your efforts and hard work over the past five years that have mmed a necessity 
into a possible reality. Without your help and the help of the hundreds of people throughout the 
nation, who supported this great project, we would not have been able to attain its goal. And, 
thanks to those of you who have come today, many from great distances, to support the project. 

In the words of the old slave spiritual, that was sung in connection with the Underground 
Railroad, "Please Don’t Let This Harvest Pass." Let this BILL become a reality so that our 
children of all races, creeds and colors can enter into the 21st cenmry in brotherhood and 
sisterhood. 
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STATEMENT OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Underground Railroad is a remarkable chapter in American lii ' 
symbolizes the timeless and universal quest for freedom. It is as ui f 

as it was in the 1800's. J TT 

n rif .! i 

Young, old, black, white, and cm nwn , women, and children in the North, Laa 
South, Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean transcended their differences as they 
protested against human bondage. Enslaved Africans and the persons who assisted 
them after they escaped, exhibited courage, resourcefulness, and trust. 


The Underground Railroad has captured the public's imagination. NFS 
visitors want to learn about the clandestine escape networks, retrace river and 
trail routes, and visit caves and homes that served as hiding places. 


As our country ponders how people of varied backgrounds can comfortably 
co-exist, the Underground Railroad is a historic example of how Americans of 
different races, ages, genders, religions, and economic circumstances can work 
cooperatively. As we prepare our children to think'on an international scale, 
they will know it's possible when they learn about the international destinations 
of the Underground Railroad. 


As you know the Underground Railroad Advisory Committee was established by 
Fubl.lc Law 101-623 to advise the National Park Service on matters regarding tho 
Underground Railroad study. After years of careful thought the committee made 
several recomriiendations including the establishment of public-private 
partnerships, the creation of an interpretive handbook, the extension of lIiu 
A dvisory Committee through the process of Congressional funding, the 
esta bl i sluntMit of a National Underground Railroad Commission and the creation of a 
iiii;numeiiL and museum to commemorate this time in our history. The conimi.ttee 
endorses ’I.R. 1635 as we believe that it reflects many of the committee's ideas 
and r(?C(jMm(.Mu!aLioMs including the enhanconeni of interpretation at current 
National Parks sites, the encouragement and authorization to enter into 
cooperative .igreements and public-private partnerships and the ability to weave 
togiaiier the many historic sites, structures iind programs that bring alive t lie 
spirit, lit the Railroad. !’e would ! i Ice to see the bill strengthened by includinu 
suf f ic: i-.-nt funding for the i mpl ementat i on of this unique program. 


'I'h i .s 'Juderground Railroai! '!(?Lwor!'. to .’freedom let of 1997 vv'ill be a vehicle for: 


conveying l!ie Underground Railroazi story present and 
iuture domestic aiid i tiLernat i onal visitors 


enabling par.ks visitors to vic.iriously experience and be 
Lsiriclied I)y this re-^uirkable cIuipLer of American history. 


Its pass.i’e will us.sure Lh.Jt t!ie obivli^rgmund 
'ii-.L')ry i V,-.-- t ,ie no L i oii.i 1 n-co-.-.T 
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H.R. BILL 1635 TESTIMONY 
SUBMITTED BY CATHY D. NELSON 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - JULY 22,1997 


Good morning. My name is Cathy Nelson from Columbus, Ohio. I am the 
founder and president of the Friends of Freedom Society and state coordinator for the 
Ohio Underground Railroad Association (OURA). I am joined by twenty-two members 
of our grass-roots organization from Ohio and supporters from five states extending 
from Maine to California. We are all here today to show our support for H.R. 1635, The 
National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom Act of 1997. We are also joined 
this morning by thousands of people whose faces you can not see but voices we hear; 
those of our ancestors. They are the voices of the past whose determination, courage 
and sacrifices have spoken to us so we could bring their story to you. 

As state coordinator for the Ohio Underground Railroad Association, I would like 
to take this opportunity to acquaint you with the efforts of our organization. 

On December 7, 1996, the first Annual Ohio Underground Railroad Summit 
was held in Columbus, Ohio. This one-day event was sponsored by The Friends of 
Freedom Society. Ninety people from seventeen counties in Ohio and seven states 
attended this summit to share their knowledge and experiences in Underground 
Railroad preservation. 

The purpose of this summit was to hear from individuals, many of whom have 
worked for years in a grass-roots effort to educate, interpret, and preserve the history of 
the Underground Railroad in their respective communities. Their work has been done 
on shoe-string budgets, often reaching into their own pockets to fund Underground 
Railroad programs that are so needed, especially for our youth. The recommendation 
by all who attended was to establish a state-wide association to support and promote 
the education of the general public while identifying, documenting, and preserving the 
people and events associated with the Underground Railroad movement in Ohio. 

The Ohio Underground Railroad Association is made up of twelve regions 
representing the eighty eight (88) counties in Ohio. Each region has a coordinator(s) 
who work with county agents to research, collect and record their local Underground 
Railroad history, along with marking existing and non-existing sites and structures. 
This has been a statewide initiative involving individuals, young and old, black, white 
and Native American, working together to reach out across the state of Ohio and 
regionally to develop interpretive programs and to operate local Underground 
Railroad museums. To date, over 150 sites throughout Ohio have been researched, 
documented and photographed by county and regional coordinators. 

There is a crying need for this history to be told from multiple perspectives and 
not from one voice which has been traditionally the case. The research we have 
gathered will result in the publication of a state-wide Ohio Underground Railroad 
Handbook made available to schools, libraries, churches, historical societies and the 
like. Also, a heritage corridor linking the sites will be developed so people can take 
driving tours to these areas. 
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H.R. 1635 gives long, overdue recognition to this important piece of history. It 
allows for a more expansive and diverse approach to the telling of this story by 
creating a network to link the countless sites and structures that were a part of the 
Underground Railroad, both nationally and internationally. 

Ohio along with other participatory states stand to benefit greatly through the 
passage of this bill. With sufficient appropriations necessary in carrying out the 
responsibilities of the Underground Railroad Network to Freedom, we hope this bill will 
provide for the creation of a national/international corridor program on both land and 
water encompassing the natural and cultural features associated with the 
Underground Railroad. In addition, we hope the Secretary will enter into cooperative 
agreements with non-profit organizations in research and in the production of 
historical information relating to the role of the Underground Railroad movement. 
Particularly assistance to owners of documented Underground Railroad dwellings, 
who at their own expense maintain on a daily basis the historical integrity of their 
properties while educating the general public of its significance in history. 

America is incomprehensible without understanding the institution of slavery 
and the resistance to it. The United States government enacted the legislation that 
legalized slavery in this country which lasted over 250 years. Slavery was an act of 
war waged upon innocent men, women and children. The Underground Railroad was 
one of the effective resistances against that war. A movement cast in secrecy, the time 
has now come to reveal the heroic deeds of those who fought against the inhumanity 
of this ‘peculiar institution' known as American slavery. Equally, it is now time for the 
federal government to take responsibility by seizing the opportunity to acknowledge, 
honor and presen/e the people, places, and events that launched this nation’s 
greatest social and moral endeavor, the Underground Railroad. 

With these and recommendations from grass-roots organizations around the 
country, and scholars alike, H.R. 1635 can begin to develop a comprehensive 
understanding and inclusive approach to educate the global society of the significant 
contributions made by individuals who were diverse racially, politically, religiously, 
socially and economically. 

In conclusion, the Underground Railroad movement is a story of personal 
empowerment. It appeals to the better nature of humankind. In a sense, these 
ordinary people became the David who slew Goliath, They were the “foot soldiers” of 
resistance and change. These are the unsung heroes and heroines, both black,white 
and red whose acts of conscience and courage are largely untold, but were prepared 
to die for their beliefs. It is one of America’s most powerful social movements. 

On behalf of the Friends of Freedom Society and the Ohio Underground 
Railroad Association I would like to thank you for allowing me the opportunity to share 
our viewpoints with this committee. 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERGROUND RAILROAD NETWORK TO FREEDOM 
ACT OF 1997 - H.B.1635 


LIST OF THE OHIO/KY FRIENDS OF FREEDOM SOCIETY DELEGATION TO 
THE JULY 22ND HEARING: (Revised) 


BETTY CAMPBELL - Ripley, Ohio - 2nd District (ROB PORTMAN) 

BENNIE J. McRAE - Trotwood, Ohio - 3rd District (TONY HALL) 
MADALENE NORRIS - Trotwood, Ohio - 3rd District 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman, Mr. Faleomavaega and members of the subcommittee for the 
opportunity to testify today on behalf of the National Underground Railroad Network to 
Freedom Act. I would also like to thank the other members who have supported this 
legislation. 

My name is Ed Rigaud. I am the Executive Director of the National Underground 
Railroad Freedom Center in Cincirmati, Ohio. Three years ago, the Greater Cincinnati 
Region of the National Conference (founded as The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews) began an effort to create the National Underground Railroad Freedom Center. 
This will be a major interpretive center to be located on the historic Ohio River in 
downtown Cincinnati. The “Freedom Center” desires to be a significant link in the 
National Underground Railroad Network to Freedom being established by H R. 1635. 

Let me explain what we are setting out to do. Conceptually, the Freedom Center is not a 
traditional museum. It is a “museum of reflection,” which will attempt to touch the heart 
as well as the mind. We want visitors to relive the great Undeiground Railroad stories of 
courage and cooperation between the races; and to understand the importance of the quest 
for freedom in America. We also want them to be stimulated to think about howthis 
history can teach us to come together today across racial and ethnic barriers to preserve 
our liberties. So we also view the Freedom Center as an educational and cultural 
institution which will employ state of the art technologies and the best minds to 
accomplish its mission of reconciliation. As one educational psychologist put it; “I 
believe this project has more potential to create cross-racial reconciliation and 
collaboration than any national endeavor currently in process.” 

This legislation is important to the future success of the Freedom Center as well as other 
Underground Railroad initiatives from four perspectives: 

First, the expertise of the National Park Service will be essential in helping our 
effort in ('incinnati and elsewhere to authenticate historic sites, and exploring the 
appropriate ways to link those sites together in an “official” national network. 

Secondly, the National Park Service can help facilitate public/private partnerships 
that will minimize federal financial commitments and maximize the visibility and 
integration of each site in the network. The Freedom Center, for example, is 
looking to raise the S80 million necessary to build the 125,000 square foot facility 
with a majority of the funds coming foom private sources. In the future, as we ask 
the private sector to take on increasingly meaningful roles in supporting our 
cultural institutions, it will be good to hold up the Freedom Center as a strong 
example of how such partnerships can be made to work. Obtaining the National 
Park Service technical expertise without having to spend scarce federal dollars, is 
the best of both worlds. 
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Thirdly, the National Park Service will help the Freedom Center fulfill its 
“Distributive Museum” cone^. ITje Free^m CentK is just one important piece 
of a larger network that needs to be integrated and given visibility so the stoiy of 
the Underground Railroad is available to all Americans. Making information 
avail Ale Aout other sites and networks throughout Ae country will en Ale 
interaction and communication betwemi A sites. Through Ais cooperation, Ae 
overall story of the Underground Raiiro A can finally be communicated 
throughoA Ae entire nation. 

Finally, in our day when we see so many examples of Avisiveness among our 
country’s diverse races and cultures, Aere is an increased need for institutions Aat 
can help foster understanAng, respect and cooperation between people of 
difierent races and backgrounds. When each element of Ae network, including 
Ae Freedom Center, becomes pan of an overall “National Underground Railroad 
Network to Freedom." it will be m a mu A better position to achieve its goals of 
commemoration, education and inspiration. 

I ask for your favorable consideration of HR. 1635, it gives Ae Underground RailroA 
sites visibility and umty; it promotes public/ptivale partnerships; and it is fiscally 
responsible. The uplifimg stories of Ae Underground Railroad in sharp contrast wiA the 
stark reality of slavery can provide this entire country wiA a metaphor to shed light on 
many of Ae issues confronting contemporary society. The powerful experiences from 
the Underground RailroA Network to Freedom should encourage everyone, perhaps for 
Ae first time, to have positive discussions Aout an oAerwise painful past. This is a great 
way to underscore Ae precious value of freedom to all and emphasize the importance of 
preserving Aat freedom for all Ature generations. 

Thank you for your kind considerAon. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

NATIONAL UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FREEDOM CENTER 


Perhaps the very first thing we need to do as a nation and as individual members of society is to confront our past and see it for 
what it is. If we do that, whiles wilt discover that Afriam Americans possess the same human qualities that other Americans 
possess, and African Americans will discover that white Ameriams are capable of the most sublime expressions of human conduct 
of which ail human beings are capable Then we need to do everything possible to emphasize the positive qualities that all of us 
have, qualities which we have never utilized to the fullest, but which we must utilize if we are to solve the problem of the color line 
in the twenty-first century. 


John Hope FraokJin 
The Color Line, 1993 


INTRODUCTION 

In the year 2002 a beacon of freedom will arise on the banks of Ihe Ohio River in Cincinnati. In the dme of slavery, before the 
Ci\ il War. the Ohio was the legendary River Jordan to brave men artd womai esc^ing to freedom. Here they were greeted by 
black and white "conductors” of the Underground Railroad, people of good will risking everything to secure safe passage for the 
fugitives. And ha’e in Cincinnati a new world-class cultural instilution, the National Underground Railroad Freedom Center, will 
be erected to celd)rate their courage, to commemorate their sacrifice, and to inspire Americans with their exaiiq)le 

At an estimated cost of S80 million, funded mostly by private gifts, the Freedom Center will employ state-of-the-art technologies 
and the most advanced mterdisdplinaiy eduemion to engage the hearts and minds of its visitors like no other museum. For its one 
illion annual visitors, it will offer a muld-cuiturally inviting place for commemoration, education, inspiration and ultimately, 
reconciliation. Assisted by a national advisory board of prominem Americans, representing industry, government, educatioii, 
religion and the aits, the Freedom Center will be a national resource for historical sdiolarsh^. h uman relations education and 
genealogical study, and will utilize the latest in oommuoicatioDS technologies to link up with and activate a nationwide network of 
the hundreds of now isolated Underground Railroad stations and safe bouses existing in communities around the country. Above 
all else, the Freedom Center will be a place where all of its diverse visitors will be encouraged to emulate their ancestors as 
modern-day "conductors” for those yet strug^ing on the road to freedom around the world. 

THE LEGACY 

America is like no other nation in history. Unlike countries rooted in a single ethnic, tribal or linguistic heritage. Americans are 
gathered from every comer of the world, represendog a dizzying mzy of cultural traditions. Moreover, America is an "mtentional 
nation,* consdousiy founded on social and political principles that best nurture the human spirit. American creativity and 
pioneering ^irit have made die nation a success. 

At the base of the American E>qperimen( is the promise of freedom. For more than 350 years, millions have fled to America in 
search of freedom from oppressioa-che oppression of state reiigioii. ibe oppression of inflexible and tiineless social orders, the 
oppression of economic scardty. Once here. Americans have r^zed that the nation's true promise is freedom for individuals tt> 
control their own lives and to enter the public space as equals where each can contribute to shying the political and social life of 
the community. 

In every age. fulfilling the American Dream has faced obstades-widespread illitoacy . the rise of mass urban socie^ and die 
decline of small-town America, the exdusioo of women and minorities from full membership in society. Above all, racism has 
posed a seemingly intractable barrier to the promise of freedom in America 

Throughout America's long colonial and early nadooai history, the institution of slavery ensnared every American-black and 
'ite, free and enslaved, Southerner and Northerner, native bom and immigrant -in the destructive dynamics of an all pervasive 
_,ave Society. Despite the revolutionary and inspirational ih^oric of equality, Americans became conditioned to think of each 
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The National Underground Freedom Center 
Feasibility Study Executive Summary 

■jther as masters and slaves, si^xriors and infaiors, wWtc and black. Slavery was largely fueled by economics, but there were far* 
reacliiog social consequences fbr this “peculiar institution.” 

The so wide, in fact, that when Fradeiick Douglas, die great Afiicat Amenew letter of the mid-nm^eoMh century, was 

invited in 1852 to address a Fourth of My celebration in Rodwster, New York, he reminded the crowd of the hollowness of the 
ceid>ration for African Americans: 

Whal to the .4merlcan slave is the Fourth of July? / ansveer, a day that reveals to him more than all other dc^s of the year, the 
gross injustice and cruelty la which he is a constant victim. To him your celebration is a sham; your national neatness; your 
swelling vanity; your sounds of rejoicing empty and heartless; your sermons and thanksgivings, a thin veil to cover up crimes 
which would disgrace a nation of savages. 

And de^iie the ^litioB of legal slavoy ^er the CivH War and the Civil Rights roovemem in the 1950s and ’60s, at the end of the 
twentieth century, racial division remains the single most formidable challenge biodemg our progression toward die fuIfUlment of 
the American Dream. 


THE SEARCH FOR A FRESH PERSPECTIVE 

Where will Americans in the Twenty-First century turn for insight and inspiration, for images out of which they can construct a 
metaphor that accepts the corrosive reality of racism, yet constructively points toward the fulfrllment of the American Dream? 

For over a century, Americans have been Isscmated by tales of m "Underground Raiimad* which h^ed the ai^avad escape th^ 
fhains and seek freedom. Tluougb time, the popular tegcod of the Underground Railroad has become embroidered with romantic 
inages and exaggerations. Yet across 150 years, the lasting image of the Underground Railroad is ooeofinter-raciai cooperation 
and i md ers tand ing Some are relatively harmless— the common belief dmt some old houses with a strange room in the cellar or a 
hard-»)-rin<istairt^ewasoncea'‘statioa’on the Underground Raboad, even though the house was built after 1865! Somen^ths 
e more destructive, exaggerating the leadetship, bravery and purity of nrodve of white "coeductors.” while ignoring the rote of 
black conductors and ganing the runaways as helpless and passive cargo being shipped to freedom. 

As infriguing and popular as the legcM may be, the reality explored by historians over the last 30 years is evea loore fasch^ting 
mid uldinately more poweriul. 

Despite the corrosive poietradon of slavoy on every institudoo of Amoican sodefy. some people resisted its messages and 
conclusions. The enslaved rdused to acc^t the subservieiU kteidty die dominant society aitenpted to impose Staves resisted by 
nurturiag family ties when the law refused to recc^oize marriage, by creming viable and healthy reii^ous traditions, and by setting 
practical limits on the pow«s of the slave owners to demand woik throu^ the cnatioft of wotk songs, whidi established tibe pace 
of labor. Sometimes, the slaves’ resistance was open and direct 

Some unknown mmber of slaves took a fmther step by seizing control of tbeir lives and their futures, by rejecting the power of 
slavery coaqjietely and fleemg toward freedom. For those freedom seekers, the most inqiortaot decision— to strike out and risk ail— 
was almost always a lonely decision indued by a mixture of desperation, self confidence and faith. 

For those who set their foot on (he Freedom Road, the way was treacherous and largely uncharted. Most people encountered by the 
runaways either accepted die dominant ssumpoons of the Slave Society and would betray the runaway, or were simply too 
frightened or airibivalent to become involved. A few dared to reach oiU to these strangers in need. Most of those were free African 
Americans or sla\'es who were witling to risk their own limited security to help others. A few were whites who either rejected 
slavery as evil, or could not turn away when actually presented with a person in need. 

Today , as historians take a new look at the myths and stories sirrouoding the Underground Railroad, they xt posing new questions 
for Americans; 


What is it that inspired enslaved men 3»i women who were penmtted almost nothing to risk everydiing fw freedom? 

Whm is it that mspirod free blades widi only a tenuous hold on freedom ibcmsch cs to reach outk) bdp others along the way? 
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• What is it that inspired whites who were comfort^ie and shiekied from the most ruthless a^ects of their own society to break 
with accepted behavior and risk their rq)uiations, posscssioRs. lives and freedom to he^ people who could normally make no 
claim on them? 

When thin king about the answers to these questions, the Underground Railroad can shed light on the pervasive dream of freedom 
in America and throughout the world. It provides a powerful mettqjhor around which to organize a new national center devoted to 
advancing the promise of real freedom and equality in the face of racial division and animosity Cincinnati has a rare, possibly 
irreplaceable, opportunity to give America a new kind of place for commemoration, education, inqjiration and ultimately for racial 
reconciliation. That is the hope. 

A CENTER OF CONSCIENCE AND REFLECTION 

In addition to being educational, the purpose of the of fte National Underground Railroad Freedom Center is moral. Its exhibits 
and programs will ^peal to the hearts as well as the minds of tfiosc concerned about the present and future, in contrast to many 
traditional historical museums that jqtpeal only to the curiosity of visitors interested in the past 

The programs offoed by the Freedom Center will work on many differeni levels and affect participants in differau ways. 
Obviously, the impact of the Center's core exhibits on the casual visitor who spends an hour in the galleries will be quite differeni 
from the impart on a person who enrolls in multi-session programs facilitated by trained leaders. But no matta what the level of 
involvement the goal of all the activities of the Center will be the same-lo help visitors Icam to take responsibility for their own 
freedom and to support the strangers in their midst in their quest for freedom 

As a cultural facility which people choose to attend, often in the company of their family and friends, the Freedom Cento- will 
"teach" and encourage learning in many different ways The core exhibils will not be designed simply as expository galleries with 
static displays. Ratho, they will be multi-sensory "theaters of memory" designed to create experiences that engage visitors on 
many levels. In addition, the Freedom Center wiU teadi - through its arduterture. site and landsc^e design, through the rules of 
social decorum it creates, and through the interracial cooperation it will model at every level of activity from the governance and 
Ivisory boards, the administration, the front line staff and its volunteers, and through its strong programs. 


A POWERFUL COLLECTION OF MORAL TALES 

In all of the marketing studies, informants stressed that they wanted to learn about real people from the past whose experiences 
could be documoited. Fortunately, the more than 175 "freedom stories" (sometimes referred to as "slave narratives") writtM by 
those who escaped slavery are among (he most moving pieces of literature produced in nineteenth century America Drawing on 
these narratives, the Center will design a series of core experiences ahmg the Freedom Road which will help visitors enpathize 
with these historical characters. 

Visitors will begin their journey by viewing a 10 - 15 minute orientation film that wiU place the Underground Railroad in the 
context of time and place. This dramatic presentation will introduce visitors to a variety of chararter voices, representing the 
enslaved, the slaveholdcn. runaways and free people of color, abolitionists and ordinary Americans caught up in the dynamics of 
the Slave Society. The film will explore the difficulty and dangers of escaping slavery, making it clear that the "Underground 
Railroal" was not an elaborate and tightly organized network of safe bouses and nmnels, but an improvised and largely informal 
network of assistance. The orientation film will properly center the story of the Underground Railroad on the self-emancipated 
petple who fled slavery to seize control of their own lives. 

Freedom Road 

Emerging from the orientation theater, small poups of visitors will be met by a staff member called a "Twenty-First Century 
Conductor." Because the story told along the Freedom Road is powerful, seeking to touch the visitor emotionally and spiritually as 
well as intellectually, it is best mediated by a professionally trained person. Together, the Conductor and visitors will explore a 
series of dramatized, specialized, audio-visually oihanced narratives, or "Story Theaters." built around the stories, songs and major 
historical artifacts of the Underground Railroad period. Each Story Theater will focus on the documented thoughts and actions of 
real historical characters; not generalized social settings and situations from the past. 
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\s visitors encounler the multiple, often contradictory, voices of the ante-bellum world; flic slave, the freedaian, the slavdholder, 
ihe abolitionist, the marsb^ and slave catcher, the Conductors will encourage and facilitate purposeful dialogue and grotq) 
exploration of the insights and feelings produced by flse Stoiy Theaters. 

Insofar as it is possible for people bom into die freedom of late twentieth century America, we want visitors to fuse their own 
identities for a moment with that of the ftigitive slave and to catch apeisonal gliir?>se of the essential insight of the freedom 
narratives"the enslaved understood themselves as "free from the hand of God", but flic legal property of another human being. We 
want visitors to undastand the pais involved is dmosiag ^cdom when ft meant leaving bciiiiKl family sod toved ernes. We 1 k^ 
m the end, that visitors will see the fugitive slaves as the agents of their own liberation, uring toeir own skills, whs, desae wd 
streogfli to "cross over the River Jordan into Canaan land." 

It. atklition to identifying with the runaways, fl« visitor also will experience the outlooks. Etudes and emotions of other mal 
pwpifc caught in the dynamics of the Slave Sodety-t^a- slaves in the South, free blades in the North who ridted thdr lives to 

help the runaways, white abolitionists who hated slavery and actively assisted freedom sedeers, whites who accqjtcd slavery but 
could not turn their hat^Wi; on a person in need, as well as whites who fesred that the Underground Railroad undermined good social 
Older and joined efforts to capture runaways and return them to daveiy. Because ail humans are complex, visitors might recognize 
various aspects <tf themselves in fliesc cmfUcted humans. From this djould come some ealighteniaem personal tmderflaadi^ 

Path of Remembrance 

Emerging from the challenging Freedom Road experience, visitors will be invited outside, on the landscaped grounds of the Center 
where they will find quiet ^ces along the Path of Remeofl>rancc. Here, while wandoing among some carefully selected scu^turc, 
overiooking thef^River which once divided the nation between slavery md freedom, visitors wil be able to cem^pltoe flm 
individual and collective sacrifices of the struggle for freedom. Valois will find the space necessary to measure thdr own 
experiences a gstin** those of the people they met along the Freedom Road and begin to int^rate their new insists witir their 
previous life ejqwrienccs. 

tploretory Road 

Finally thc Ccntcf will iavilc those interested in acting on their new parq>ectives. to pursue activities offered in the classrooms, art 
and music studios and libiaiy along the Exptomtory Road. Some of these might be very limited and largely symbolic, such as 
ytfting a few stitches to a "freedom* heritage quilt created collectively by visitors ova a period of months or even years. Otha- 
visitors may dioosc to spend more time seardung the Center's sq;*i^catcd conputer base for mformation about lie Undaground 
Railroad. Others may return rqpcatcdly to systematically research dteir family genealogy or enroll in one of die in-depth courses or 
experiences offered through thc Center's education dqwrtment, or take in a performance of Underground Railroad music, song and 
stroytelfing in the smaU auditorium. Taken together, we believe these e.xperieoccs will play an important role in realizing the dream 
of Dr. Martin l Kii^ that one day 'the sons of former slaves and the sons of former 8la> c-owndrs will be able » down 

together at the table of tKocherhood." 

Public Forum 

AH visitors will be invited to join an on-going, fadiitated, discussion of the challenges of freedom in contenptwary America in the 
Public Fonim. This space, in combination with the Freedom Watch Gallery, will serve as a scphlstlcated ’electronic town meeting’ 
e.xplofiag the latest developments in the struggle for freedom in the United Stales and around the world. 

A PILGRIMAGE SITE .... 

Only a rdatrvely few museums are devoted to major themes of African American history, and even fewer directly address me issue 
of slavery. Consequently, the plannen project that a leading edge facility such as the Freedom Center wUl become a m^or 
destination site for whites and for the growing number of African Amoican and other minority tourists. By commissioning 
significant woAs of origiiial music and st {e g., music based on thc actual songs of the Undergioimd Railroad, a waB edebrating 
reunited and scai^e for the Path of Remembrance) and by devdoping a natkwial center where individuals cm enstoine 

artifacts and reconlcd recitations of thdr family stories, the Center will assume a role as a piipimagc siw. 

A NATIONAL CULTURAL INSTITUTION 

ndimati lies oc the imrth shore of the Ohio River, whidi was both the legal and symbolic dividing line between thc slave South 
ood the North and the^Riva Jotd^” of dozens of ^irituals. In the iMOs and ‘50s. Cincuinal was <me of the critical junc^es on 
the path that many runaways took toward freedom. And as the leading diy in the booming West, Cincinaati was the home of a 
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c iihctantiai and active free black community as well as a magnet for a number of leading abolitioaists. tnchiding Levi Gjffin, the 
Quaker from Fountain City. Indiana who has often been called the “President” of the Underground Railroad. As a m^r steaniwat 
port and the souther terminus of the Miami-Erie Canal which reached almost to Canada. Cincinnati was die focal point of the entire 
Ohio Valley. Runaways who crossed the Ohio River upstream at places like Ripley with the help of John Parker or John Rankin 
usually headed for Cincinnati. Those who crossed downstream in Indiana also worked their way to the Queen City of the West. 
Nationally. rin Hnnari was con^aiable to Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and Wilmington, Delaware as some of the most organized 
and important centers in the loose network thttt came to be called the Underground Railroad 

The Underground Railroad was a phenomenon whi^ covered a broad geographic area. Runaways moved to every comer of the 
United Slates fmding help from o^o* blacks, from Native Americans and whites. Runaways also moved beyond the United States 
to the greater safety and freedom of Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean Islands and Cuba. Although the Freedom Center will be built 
in Cindnnati. it will truly be a national cultural facility, interpreting both the historic and ongoing struggle for freedom throu^ut 
the world. 

The governance of the Freedom Center will also be national. The effort was begun in mid-1994 by die citizens of Cmcimiati. 
Currently, a National Advisory Board is being assembled to gather the insists and siqjport of people throughout the nation for this 
inqxrrtant effort 

A DISTRIBUTIVE MUSEUM 

Although the Freedom Coiter in Cincinnati will interpret the story broadly, it will also recognize the in^rtance of the 
Underground Railroad to many localities-both big city neighborhoods and tiny rural villages. In many of those places, local 
historical groups have worked tirelessly to both preserve and interproi these historic sites. The Freedom Center in Cindiuiati has no 
intention of di^Iacing or overshadowing these sites, and believes thtu by organizing as America's first "Distributive Museum," it 
c^ actually reinforce the efforts of die people who rally around these sites by connecting them programmatically and 
electronically both to the Freedom Center and to each odier. 

he Freedom Center will become a laboratory for devdoping proven education programming and curricular matarials on both the 
idstory of the Underground Railroad and ioproved inter«groig> relations. These materials will be distributed not only through 
traditional channels, but also by taking full advantage of emer^g communicatioD technologies offered by the World Wide Web 
and satellite communications. These new communication tedinoiogies will position the Freedom Center as a hub for an 
international network of historic sites and ingtimrinfn that will in the telling of the story. In addition to sharing information 
^mnng gtafFs tcachers, smA seboUrs working in Underground Railroad studies and race relations, the Center will facilita t e 

the exchange of research data, lesson plans and curriculum materials. Solid educational objectives will be set for various 
classifications of visitors, and atten^ts will be made to measure our educational ectivencss. 

In Edition, the Freedom Center m Cincinnati will direct visitors to other sites to discover more about the Underground Railroad. 
Also, traveling exhibits will be shared throughout the coimtry. R^er than drawing people away from existing sites, the Freedom 
Center will increase overall awareness and intaest in the subject, direct potential visitofs to hundreds of small sites that cannot 
afford to adn'crtise beyond dieir irnmMiate locale, share quality research and programs, direct potential volunteers and contributors 
to existing organizations aitd cooperate in the devetopment of joint programming. The net effect will be a strong, national 
coUriwrative effort, and an increased national awareness of the Underfund Railroad history. 

VISITATION ESTIMATES 

Intensive market analysis of the lOO'tnUe region surrounding Cincionidi conducted by AMS Research & Planning in association 
w ith Hertrert Research of Bellevue, Wasbingtoa found a good base of tourism from which to recruit visitors to the Freedom 
Center, ’neriiage tourism* is increasingly recognized by the leisure industry as a major motivation among individuals and families 
of all backgrounds planning travel 

The mnAcM survey found widespread interest among whites and blacks in visiting the proposed National Underground Railroad 
Freedom Center. While African American tcavelen do not represent a high proportion of Cincinnati's current visitation 
(approxiniately 6 percent), diey are a significant growth market 

I overwhelming 77 percent of all re^ndents indicated they would be "somewhat likely" (40 percent) or "very likely" (37 
percent) to visit the National Underground Railroad Freedom Center, while just 1 1 percent reported they were "not at all likely" to 
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attend and 1 3 percent sin^jly didn't know. Among Aftican American respondents, over 67 percent indicated they were "very likdy’ 
to visiL The public survey found that African American respondents indicated a high interest in family-oriented programs and a 
widespread ^niliarity with the Underground Railroad story. Research also indicated the importance of setting the adrajsskm fee at 
a level that will tn^e the Freedom Cents- acctsable tt> the broadest possible audience. 

Based on the primary and secondary research findings, AMS forecasts an attendance for the "Base Year" (three years after opening) 
in the rmge of 600.000 to one million visitors. This wiU include 265.000 to 477.700 visitors to the Orientation Film and the 
Freedom Road, and an aAii tirtnal 300,000 to 500,000 tendances at "non-ooie' programs such as the the Childrai of the 
Underground RaUraod Family History Center, huinai relatiois workshops and courses, odubite arui special evaite. Non- 

local visitation npresents tdwut one-half (rf total ancndance Given an attractive site along Cmdnnati’s revitalized riverfront, we 
feel we could target for the higher total annual attendance of about one iniUiOT visitors 

la addition to these on-site visitations, the Coiteris investmeot in web and satellite communications will genaate mai^ more 
"virtual" visitors. Altfaou^ these will not pay admission, the web bolds out the oj^rtunity to disaiftule materials and products 
which become a significant source of new revenues for cuiiural organ i/alions as well as businesses. There will also be an 
opportunity to gain revenues from traveling exhibits. 

GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 

Consultants AMS Planning & Research and American History Workshop, developed a govcraance model for National 
Undoground Railroad Freedom Centa that is innovative, flcxflrle, entrepreneurial, and enable of responding to the Centers 
various intera^ and stakeholder. Currently, governmice of the Freedom Center rests Icgily wito a botod of 23 mistees. all drawn 
from Uw Cinejmati, Nortoom KentaCky and surrounding area This board has organized community volunteers into a smes of 
administrative and operating committees to direct the development of the proposed Center. 

In addition, the Board of Trustees has cst^Ushed a National Advisoiy Board. CurreMly, this boaid is cottposed of 43 prominent 
leaders from the fields of business, polkics. race and inicr-groip relations, journalism atd eDtenmnmau. Over tina, this i^feoal 
oard is expected to grow in ^ (to 60) and influence. 

UHimately, the AMS projects that the Center will be managed and operated mi a day -by-day basis by a staff of approximately 40 
fidl-tirocaspk»ees as well as contract workers, interns, sardents and volunteers Today. theCenterisstaffedby only two full-time 
paid ^iployccs, two loaned executives and several consultants and cooiract workers. 

AMS estimates the gross operating revenue for the Center in the Base Year (the third year of operation) at approxiinately $2.4 
raUlioawhile the estimaed expenses are about $3.5 rniOioa. leaving an estimated annual gap ctfSl.l million or 33 percent of 
e?peases. These place die Freedom Center's earned income potential somewhat better than conventional mu sa u Bs, but 

weaker than science and ditkiren's museums. On the ei'pcnse side, the Freedom Center docs not enviaon itself as a major 
collections repository and, therefore, will not have to build and maint^ expensive consavation labs and artifact storage areas. 

But, because of its sophisticated exhibition progrmn, the Freedom Center will require high maintenance and an extensive 
iattipretive staff of rseardi hi^rians. human relations experts and ^dlliaton, as wdl as Twentieth Century Coothioon. 

The plan is to fill the $1 i mtUm n annual gap through the devetopmect of an eodowment starting at $10 million. Additionally, 
annual national fund raising will seek private and/or public doUara. The Freedom Centa will not be operated at a deficit or become 
an midue burden on the Ctncinnati funding communit) . 

SITE SELECTION 

The historic and symbolic importance of the Ohio Rrva was a priioary clcroeot in the analysis of potential sites. This, coigtled with 
the growing community consaisus that the future of the downtown is intrinsically linked to the revitalization of the riverfront, 
made all riva relied sites more an>ealmg than sites away from the riva. we want the Center to staid out as a unique national 
attraction; so a site on the caitral riverfront is ideal 

Given that the current masta planning process that has been undertaken jointly by the Hamilton County Comraissionas and the 
''incian^ City Cmmcii is ^ in process, no final site can be tdenUfied m this time. Building on the planning airealy oompletwL 
* Freedom iniOKls to dcv*-lop a ”pre-architectural program’' over toe next tlsee to six months whidt will estabSs* criteria 
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’nd guidelines for selecting both a site and the final team of architects. This process will engage the local community as well as the 
National Advisory Board in refining the architectural mission and vi^n for the Center. 

CAPITAL COST ESTIMATE 

Based on analysis of construction and de\'elopment costs at recent conparable projects around die United States, AMS and its 
architectural consultants estimate that construction cost will range between S180 and $200 per square foot. Estimated at 125,200 
square feet, the Freedom Center devek^ment costs, including constniction. fees and owner's costs, but excluding site acquisition, is 
approximately $70 million (in 1997 dollars), assuming an (^>ening In 2002. 

Cost Estimate Breakout: 

Construction costs 
Fees, exhibits and furnishings 
Owner's costs 

(financing, management, fund raising, etc.) 

TOTAL S70 miliioD 


$29.5 million 
$32.7 million 
$ 7.8 millicm 


In addition, the Freedom Center will raise the initial $10 million in endowment to help undawrite the annual operaiions 

This projected $80 million will be raised ftom a wide variety of sources At this time, we projea that 50 percent of these funds will 
be raised locally, while the other 50 percent will be raised nationally. We also estimate that 70 percent of the ftmds will come from 
private sources (individuals, corporations and foundations), while 30 percent will be from local and state government sources. We 
arc also exploring the opportunities for federal funding. By t^ening in 2002 as an important component on the revitalized 
Cincinnati riverfront, the southern gateway to Ohio, we expect the Freedom Center to aoraa substantial interest and siq)port from 
the State of Ohio, which will celebrate its bicmtainial in 2003. 

ECONOMIC IMPACT 

The development and construction of the Freedom Center will generme an estimated one-time economic impact of $161 million. 

The annual econooiic impaa resulting fiiom the operation of the Freedom Center has been estimated at $17.2 million. This indudes 
both direct spending such as salaries and purchases of goods and services estimated at $5.4 million per year, and indirect benefits 
arising from related and ancillary spending. Non-local visitors will spend an estimated at $9.4 miUion per year outside the Center at 
hotels, restaurants and other attractions while all visitors will spend a total of $1 1 .8 million annual indirect pending. 

THE VISIONARIES 

The National Undaground Railroad Freedom Center originally grew from a proposal by The Greater Cincinnati R^on of the 
Nation^ Conference (founded as the National Conference of Christians and Jews) in early 1 994 as a means to both enrich the life 
of the community and commemorate the fifhetb anniversaiy of the Chapter’s founding. The nascent idea c^tured the imagination 
of an expanding group of Cincinnati leadas who formed the organization’s first Steering Committee. 

Committed to the development of a national institution enable of playing an active and creative role in shaping the future of race 
relations, the Steering Committee assembled a team of consultants in September 1995 to conduct a broad-based feasibility and 
planning study. 

The team was headed by; 

AMS Planning & Research, maiketing and management consultants based in Petaluma. California (team leader; Robert H. Bailey, 
principal in West Coast office), {This corn)any conducted the original planning studies for the Aronoff Performing Arts Center], 

American History Workshop (AHW). an inurprelive planning firm, Brooklyn. New York (team leader Richard Rabinowitz. Ph.D.. 
President) 


..iher team menrijers included: 
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Fatii Davis RufTais, hisuman. National Museum of American Histoiy, Smiibsonian Insdtutioo. Washington. D.C. 

Harry Robinsoa Vice President and Professor of Uitan Design. Howard Umversity, Washington, D.C. 

Robcrt Oiingdulph, a priadpai in the ftra of Broome, Oringdu^ OToolc, Rudolf. Boles & Assodates (BOOR/A), Portland. 
Oregon 

Conlon Reiss HI, Seasongood & Mayer, Cincinnati, (atio 

James Horton, Ph,D,, Benjamin Bannister Professor of History. Gewgc Washington University. Washington, D.C. 

John Fleming, Ph.D, . Executive Director, National Afro-American Museiun and Cultural Center. Wilberforce, Ohio 

The professiOTial consultants, however, were only one elerrteni of the study. To assist the consultants, the Steering Committee 
assembled a Planning Committee of 2S community rq]resen(atives who panidpated in four intensive two><iay workshops over a 
ten*nionth pariod. In addition, AMS and AHW interviewai, individii^y and in small groups, ntore ihan 150 greater Cincinnatians. 
Including business am! political ieackrs, on^nary Africaa Atrurican aad wtute residents, parmts of school r^ikiFen, teacben and 
hi^ school smdmts. AMS conduct 714 telqthone interviews widt heads of households selected randomly irom Greater 
Cincinnaii as well as housdtolds within the 30 to 200-inUe raefius of the dty. 

AMS also conducted two sets of surveys with visitors to cultural inAimtions. The fust grmsp consisted of 913 visitors to bcai 
iis^hnioiis, todudmg dte Mustmm of Neural History, the An Costsortium. the Cincinnati Ait Musetun. die Cindnn^ Zoo. and 
the Natioiial Afro-American Museum and Cultural Center in Wilberforce, Ohio. The second group of 105 exit inteniews was 
conducted with visitors to the Civil Ri^ts Museum in Meit^s, Tennessee, and the Martin Luther King Center in Atlanta 
Georgia 

1 addition, American History Workshop convoied in New York City two meetings of oatiocaily recognized scholars and mutpiim 
e.'qperts to discuss the scope of the stories, the thematic prindples and ifae methods that might best be enqiloyed in the proposed 
Freedom Center. 

CoUecUvely, these ^dies helped die ctmsultants and the study team identify aspects of the story thm were in^rtant to potoitiai 
visitors, develop realistic estimates of the backgrounds of those most Hkdy to visit the Center and enroll in its programs, and 
establish reliable estimates of the number of annual visitors as a w^ of scaling the size of the Center, its stafr needs and its budget 
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Paul A Allaire - Chairman & CEO, Xerox Corporation 
Norman R Augustine - CEO. Lockheed Martin Corporation 

John F. Barrett - President and CEO, The Western & Southern Life Insurance Company 
Hon Robert Bedinghaus - President, Hamilton County Commissioners 

Karl Berolzheimer - Chair, National Executive Board, The National Conference; Attorney. Ross & 
Hardies 

John H Bryan - Chairman and CEO, Sara Lee Cotp. 

Dick Cheney - Chairman of the Board, President and CEO, Halliburton Company 
Sanford Cloud. Jr - President & CEO. The National Conference 
Hon, William T. Coleman. Jr. 

David Brion Davis - Sterling Professor of History, Y ale University 
Myrlie Evers-Williams - Chairman, Board of Directors, NAACP 
G^rge M. C Fisher - Chairman & CEO. Eastman Kodak Company 
Christopher B. Galvin - CEO. Motorola, Inc. 

Professor Henry Louis Gates, Jr. - Professor Alio-Ameiican Studies and the W E B. Du Bois Institute, 
Harvard Uruversity 

Dr Nikki Giovanni - Poet; Professor of English. Virginia Tech 
Joseph T. Gorman - Chairman of the Board and CEO, TRW Inc 

Rabbi Alfred Gottschalk - Chancellor. Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion 
Earl G. Graves. Sr - Publisher & CEO, Black Enterprise Magazine 
William H Gray. Ill - President & CEO, United Negro College Fund 
Brvant C. Gumbel - CBS News 

Hon A. Leon Higginbotham. Jr - Public Service Professor of Jurisprudence, John F, Kennedy School of 
GovemmenL Harvard University 
L. Thomas Hiltz. Esq. 

Hon. Nathaniel R. Jones - Judge. U S. Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Co-Chair. National Underground 
Railroad Freedom Center 
Quincy Jones - CEO. QDE. Quest Records. QJMP 
Vernon E, Jordan. Jr - Senior Parmer, Akin, Gump. Strauss, Hauer & Feld 
Dr. Walta E. Massey - President, Morehouse College 

Hon. Donald F. McHenry - University Research Professor of Diplomacy and International Affairs, 
Georgetown University; President IRC Group 
Revaend Dr. Otis Moss, Jr - Pastor, Olivet Institutional Baptist Church 
Mrs. Rosa L. Parks - Mother of modern-day civil rights movement 
Richard D. Parsons - President. Time Warner Inc. 

John E. Pepper - Chairman of the Board and CEO, The Proaer & Gamble Company 
Susan Pichler - Cincinnati Community Volunteer 

Barbara Scott Ih-eiskel - Former Chairman of NY Community Trust Corporate Director, Attorney 

Renee Poussaint - President Poussaint Communications Inc ; Broadcast Journalist 

Hon. Ro.xarme Qualls - Mayor of Cincinnati 

James E Rogers - President & CEO, Cinergy Cotp 

Dr Thomas J. Schneider - President & CEO. Restructuring Associates 

Rev erend Fred L. Shuttlesworth - Pastor. Greater New Light Baptist Church 

George Stevens. Jr. - Filmmaker. Founder. Co-Chainnan-The American Film Institute 

Robert D. Storey. Esq. - Senior Parmer, Thonqrson. Hine & Hory 

H. Patrick Swygert - President. Howard University 

Rt. Rev Herbert Thompson. Jr. - Bishop. Episcopal Diocese of Southern Ohio 
The Most Rev Desmond M. Turn ~ Archbishop Emeritus and Chairperson, Truth and Reconciliation 
Comtrussion 

Harry M Whipple - President and Publisher. The Cincituiati Enquirer, Co-Chair, National Underground 
Railroad Freedom Center 

James M Zimmerman - Chairman & CEO, Federated Department Stores, Inc 
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BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON 

H.R. 755 - A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow individuals to 
designate any portions of their income tax overpayments, and to make other 
contributions for the benefit of units of the National Park System. 

JULY 22, 1997 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, 1 am Albert C. Eisenberg, Deputy- 
Director of Conservation Policy for the National Parks and Conservation Association 
(NPCA) whose testimony I present today. NPCA is .America's only private non-profit 
citizen organization dedicated solely to protecting, preserving, and enhancing the 
National Park System. An association of "Citizens Protecting America’s Parks," NPCA 
was founded in 1919, and today has nearly 500.000 members. 

On behalf of NPCA. 1 appreciate this opportunity to indicate our general support of H.R. 
755. This bill was introduced by Rep. John Duncan to establish a taxpayer check-off 
program to benefit the national parks. We commend Mr. Duncan for his leadership on 
this issue, and you. Mr. Chairman, for holding these hearings. 

My testimony focuses on three points. 1) The National Park Service's backlog of various 
maintenance, operations, and capital projects is enormous and growing, as regular 
appropriations continue to lag far behind the need. 2) The federal government has a 
fundamental responsibility to support the national parks through general appropriations, 
and should do so w ith assistance from other means that supplement not supplant these 
appropriations. 3) The taxpayer check-off concept is a sound one that Congress should 
endorse by enacting this legislation, with some changes. 
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1. THE BACKLOG 

It is clear that the needs of the National Park Service far exceed the available funding. 

No one knows this fact better than park superintendents. A recent survey of 
superintendents conducted by NPCA revealed their concerns. They pointed to serious 
overcrowding, with too many cars seeking park access, but little money to construct 
alternatives that would significantly benefit visitors while protecting park resources. 
Superintendents noted that interpretation has suffered dramatically, making it difficult for 
park visitors to understand and appreciate the national significance of many parks. They 
also spoke candidly about funding shortfalls: 

One said, “ I feel my big role is to take my tin cup and go out begging for funding 
to keep my park functioning and protecting our resources.” Another observed that 
superintendents “are stewards of very special places, with shrinking resources and 
increasing negative impacts from outside the parks.” Still another expressed 
concern that “We often feel that we may win a skirmish or two, but in the long run 
we know that we will lose most of the big battles and ultimately the war.” 

Congressional appropriations would reach $1.6 billion for FY 1998 under the 
presidential/congressional budget agreement, but looked at over the last twenty years, that 
amount represents a substantial loss in actual purchasing power In other words, as actual 
dollar levels have increased, the value of these dollars has been stretched thinner and 
thinner, and accomplished less and less. 

Park visitation has grown to 265.7 million, 55 million more than in 1977, which of course 
has direct impact on the amount and severity of park needs. The park system has grown, 
too, by 79 new units. In the meantime. Park Service backlogs have reached $5.6 billion 
for construction and maintenance, $2 billion for resource protection, and $1.2 billion for 
land acquisition. As the old saying goes, “The harder I run, the behinder I get.” 

This phenomenon also occurs in the area of funding for park transportation, which takes 
place under the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) program 
known as the Federal Lands Highway Program (FLHP). The national parks’ share of 
FLHP is now $84 million, which comes out of the Highway Trust Fund. The Federal 
Highway Administration receives the funds for use on National Park Service-determined 
activities. According to the FHWA, this amount falls short of the need by $80 million 
each year. The President’s recommendation for the Park Service portion of ISTEA is 
$161 million, which should be passed. 

The combination of internal and external pressures, compounded by inadequate federal 
funding have imperiled places that this nation has officially recognized as the American 
people’s most treasured lands. 
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A recent article appearing in last week’s ILS. News and World Report is the latest 
catalogue of park woes that the popular press has brought to widespread public attention. 
At Gettysburg, 350,000 documents, from battle reports to photographs to letters, are 
housed in cinder block rooms with no sprinkler systems, no security systems, and no 
humidity controls. Artifacts such as weapons, uniforms, and soldier’s personal 
belongings are rotting and rusting in similar condition. Outside, 400 cannon are rusting 
and 1300 monuments are crumbling. 

At the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, development outside the park has placed 
extraordinary pressures on park facilities. The main road serves 9 million visitors a year. 
The opening of a new Harrah’s gambling casino outside the southern entrance could 
mean 4 million patrons each year. According to the magazine, park officials fear the two 
lane road will mm into “a bumper to bumper parking lot filled with choking exhaust 
fumes and angry drivers.” Air pollution has already reduced summer visibility at the park 
from 65 miles to 12. The article makes clear that these examples are by no means the 
exception. 

As the parks’ historic, cultural, and natural resources deteriorate along with infrastmcture 
and facilities designed to serve the health and safety of park visitors, the very reasons 
that Americans value their parks will diminish, too. Behind its repeated expressions of 
support for the national parks, the federal government must also place the money to 
protect the resources that make these places unique, enduring symbols of America’s 
relationship to its land and its heritage. 

2. SUPPLEMENTAL FINANCING 

It is sound public policy to augment general appropriations with supplemental sources of 
funds to benefit the national parks. The federal government has already put this policy to 
work, particularly through the new fee program that the National Park Service has 
implemented. Under this program, Congress established a three-year experiment that 
involved laising old fees and levying new ones in 100 parks across the country. 

According to the National Park Service, the increased fees could add as much as $60 
million annually to maintain and improve our national parks. 

NPCA supports park fee structures set at reasonable levels. We believe that the 
experiment which Congress has launched can produce a long-term, well-founded fee 
program for the national parks, if it is carefully monitored and if its progress is measured 
according to suitable, reliable criteria on which to base future decisions. 

Another, critically important supplemental financing issue under consideration by the 
Congress is the reform of the national parks’ concessions system. Even though the Park 
Service has moved successfully in recent months on several fronts to reform that system 
under existing authorities, it is also clear that the law is still broken and needs to be fixed. 
Increased competitiveness among concessioners to foster better service, an end to 
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unwarranted NPS financial obligations related to concessioners' capital facilities, 
consistent, higher rates of return to the Park Service from concessioner operations, and 
the direct allocation of concessions fees to the Park Service all need attention. NPCA 
applauds your interest, Mr. Chairman, in reforming the concessions system in the national 
parks, and we look forward to working closely with you to achieve this goal. 

NPCA also supports a workable program of revenue bond finance for park capital 
projects, particularly for resource protection projects. Legislation to create such a 
program has been introduced in the House and Senate by Rep. Jim Kolbe and Senator 
John McCain, respectively. Backed by fees, though not necessarily a surcharge, a 
revenue bond program that floats bonds in the national market and uses its proceeds to 
undertake priority projects according to NPS priorities could provide an effective tool to 
supplement to general appropriations. 

3. THE DUNCAN TAXPAYER CHECK-OFF PROGRAM (H.R. 755) 

The taxpayer check-off program as introduced by Rep. Duncan offers a worthwhile 
addition to the list of supplemental financing proposals. With a couple of modest but 
important changes, it should be adopted. 

The measure would establish a check-off system, similar to the one now employed by the 
federal government to finance presidential elections and by states for a range of public 
purposes. Taxpayers scheduled to receive refunds could fill-out a space on their tax 
returns to direct the Internal Revenue Service to deduct at least $1 from their refunds and 
then shift these amounts to an escrow account (The National Park Trust Fund), which 
would disburse funds quarterly to the National Park Service. Taxpayers could donate 
more than the minimum amount, even in excess of their refund. Those that would receive 
no refunds would also have an opportunity to contribute to the national parks through the 
check-off program. 

The program creates an entirely win-win result for the national parks, the American 
taxpayer, and the federal government. It would utilize a mechanism already in place. It 
would cost the federal government nothing, since additional administrative costs, if any, 
would be financed by the taxpayer donations. Monies would come into the program 
through voluntary contributions that, in many cases, would otherwise be lost to the 
federal treasury through tax refunds. 

Mr. Duncan's proposal is based on the long-time experience of the states in establishing 
their own systems of taxpayer check-off programs. The Federation of Tax Administrators 
takes the pulse of state check-off programs every two years. Its latest survey, conducted 
in 1996 and released this past March, revealed that 4 1 states and the District of Columbia 
have established a total of 163 taxpayer check-off programs, an increase of five since the 
last survey, conducted in 1994. These check off programs cover a wide range of public 
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interests, Itirge and small, including political campaigns, Alzheimer’s disease, child care, 
the Special Olympics, AIDS Research, and environmental prograths. 

Many of the programs relate directly to the purpose of Mr. Duncan's legislation. The 
most popular and widely-employed program of this type are the non-game wildlife funds 
that exist in 36 states. New York alone collected $1.1 million for this purpose in 1996. 
Maryland has established the Chesapeake Bay Fund and the Endangered Species Fund, 
which brought in $93 1 ,901 that sam'e year. Other environmental and park-related check- 
off funds include: Recreation Spaces (Virginia), Forest Program (Idaho, New Mexico, 
and North Dakota), and Natural Areas (Ohio). 

Some states have had substantial success with these programs, although the survey 
indicates that overall taxpayer contributions to funds have declined in recent years. The 
non-game wildlife funds are the most popular of all state check-off programs. In 1996, 
contributions to these funds averaged $8.28 per taxpayer, raising $7.4 million from 
900,000 tax returns. Participation rates for these programs ranged from a high of 4. 1 3 
percent for Mirmesota's program to a low of .07 percent for Louisiana's. The median 
participation rate was 1.00 percent. 

To calculate the potential revenue reasonably expected from Mr. Duncan's taxpayer 
check-off program, the experience of the states' non-game wildlife programs should be a 
good guide. Multiplying the 1 15.7 million individual tax returns filed by Americans up 
through July 4, 1 997, by the 1 .00 percent median participation rate for these programs, 
and then multiplying the product of that calculation by the average contribution of $8.28 
per tax return, Mr. Duncan's proposal should generate about $9.58 million a year. The 
U.S. Treasury estimates that the number of tax returns for calendar year 1997 should 
increase by about 3 million next year, which would produce an increase in revenue for the 
park system, if other variables remain steady. 

The studies conducted by the Federation of Tax Administrators also raise a red flag about 
the reliability of these contributions on a year to year basis. Some state check-off funds 
take in less than expected, and some which started out with high returns have declined. 
This experience should send a strong signal to Congress not to use taxpayer check-off 
funds to off-set general appropriations, since there is no guarantee what the program will 
bring in. 

NPCA recommends several changes to H.R. 775: 

1. Specify that capital projects include resource protection. Unless the historic structures, 
culmral sites, and other park resources are maintained and improved where necessary, 
then park values will decline. As a result, the fundamental reasons that this nation has set 
aside these precious lands will erode, and the enjoyment of visitors will decline in like 
proportion: 
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2. Specify that the funds derived from this program shall not be used to offset 
Congressional appropriations. While it is not practically possible to bind the 
appropriations process in this manner with any degree of assurance, such language makes 
clear the intent of the Congress, arming congressional park advocates and others for 
future debates over the relationship of supplemental financing tools and regular 
appropriations. 

3. Establish a study on the effects of the program for the two-year period following 
enactment so that, if necessary. Congress can fine tune the program as it proceeds. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 have concluded my statement, and would be pleased to address any 
questions you may have. 
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The National Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA) conducts an annual survey of 
conditions in the national parks prior to the summer ^^cation season. There were nearly 270 
million visits lo national parks last year, most of them during the busy summer season. 

Last year, NPCA revealed that several years of flat budgets had left America’s national 
parks vulnerable and struggling to provide basic services such as maintenance, resource 
protection, education law enforcement. This year, NPCA asked park superintendents a broad 
series of questions about overcrowding, the impact of budget resoictions (Page 4), damaging 
recreational uses (Page 10), and how visitors can make a trip to a national park more enjoyable 
(Page 1 3). NPCA also ai ked park superintendents an open ended question about what they would 
most like people to understand about their role in the National Park System (Page 16). 

Again this year, NPCA’s survey results showed that insufficient budgets and too few 
rangers continue to make it very difficult for most parks to serve visitors and adequately protect 
resources. In addition, while visitors to most national parks this summer will not encounter 
uncomfortably large crowds, many visitors are likely to endure long lines of automobiles at the 
gates and heaw competition for parking spaces. Park superintendents generally would prefer to 
establish some form of shuttle system to bring people into the parks without the problem of 
vehicular overcrowding. 

NPCA asked superintendents: Will overcrowding be a problem at your park this summer, 
and if so how will you deal with it? 

We found that: 

• There are too many cars in some parks. M^y park superintendents said the number of 
automobiles using the parks and competing for parking spaces would reach troublesome 
levels again this summer. 

• Some form of shuttle system or public transportation is the preferred solution in most cases. 
However, very few parks have the funds to build and maintain such systems. 

• Other superintendents noted problems associated with periods of extremely high usage, 
contrasted with times when the park is virtually empty. 

• In most parks, the ntiraber of visitors will not be a problem. In feet, many less well known 
parks are eager for more visitors. 

Examples of superintendents’ comments follow : 

Aztec Ruins National Monument. New MexicQ 

Vehicles are a problem. Visitors continue to park on adjacent private property and along the 
approach roads when our parking lot is full. We have started the design and compliance phases 
of an expanded parking facility, but will not have sufficienl funding for construction this year. 
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The existing parking lot was designed and constructed in 1934-35, and does not readily 
accommodate larger recreational vehicles. 

Big.Bend Na tional Park. Texas 


The concentration of visitation during relatively short time periods (Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
spring break) does stress the park’s infiastructure. The sewage treatment facilities are not capable 
of handling the increased flows and are not capable of properly treating the sewage. Overflows, 
spills, and plugging of outdated, failing sewer lines is common. Parking at popular trailheads and 
points of interest cannot accommodate this concentration of visitors. Most parking lots were 
designed and developed in the 1960s. 


Bryce Canyon National Park. Utah 

Overcrowding by vehicles is a problem. ..we will respond to each specific problem when it occurs 
— no option for a pro-active approach. A shuttle system based outside the park which provides an 
incentive for use of the shuttle system and a disincentive for bringing personal vehicles into the 
park would be the ideal response. 

Canyonlands National Park. Utah 

Primarily a parking problem. The day is fast approaching that some parks may need a 
transportation system and/or a reservation system. We need to look closer at the visitor 
expectation related to the experience and identify how many is "ftill" at a given area. 

Cumberland Island National Seashore. Georgia 

We have the ideal solution - a daily visitation limit. However, we need a canying capacity 
analysis or politics may force an increase arbitrarily. 

Grand Teton National Park. Wyoming 


Grand Teton National Park visitation for 1996 was 4,059,451. Crowding is common in the 
months of July, August and September, and park use is increasing throughout the year at a rate of 
3*5% a year. Winter is the fastest growing season, seeing a yearly increase of 7-10%. All in- 
park overnight facilities are filled to capacity during peak season ... parking lots for trailheads 
and popular areas such as Jenny Lake are filled daily and visitors are parking illegally in these 
areas, risking fines and causing resource damage. A shuttle system would be the ideal way to 
decrease the number of cars physically within the park. Ultimately, a reservation system that 
j would spread the use and decrease pressure on such popular areas as Jermy Lake. 
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Mount Rainier Na tignal Park. Washington 


The primary issue is Ae number of vehicle ex<^^ing design capacities for parking areas during 
summer season weekends and holiday periods. As an example, during a site survey for a 
Transportation Feasibility Study, 1,270 vehicle were observed where the design capacity is 756! 
Planning efforts are currently considering various public transportation options, along with day- 
use reservation systems, pay to park, etc. Limited parking, along with long lines at entrance gates 
during peak periods, ends up being "self-regulating." However, this creates a high level of 
visitor frustration. 

Natchez National Historical Park. Mississippi 


Visitation is only 49,000 per year. We could well use additional visitation because we are a 
relatively new park. 


Olympic National Park. Washington 

In the back country, fragile alpine areas are impacted by rather small number of hikers. Front 
countiy parking areas can be overcrowded due to vehicles. We have a reservation system with 
limits on selected back country camps. In the front country we will not simply expand parking in 
response to need. In 1994/95 we worked with the county transit authority to provide an 
economic shuttle bus service in the winter to Hurricane Ridge, with mixed success. In another 
area (the Hoh Rain Forest) we are presently considering a shuttle service which would be a 
partnership with the state. 

Richmond National Battlefield. Virginia 

We are seeking to increase visitation, both at Richmond Battlefield and Maggie Walker National 
Historic Site. 

Roger Williams National Memorial. Rhode Island 

No. We are interested in inviting people to visit the park. As a memorial commemorating the 
ideas and principles of a 1 7th century statesman, there are many challenges in making 
connections to people on the verge of the 21st century. However, the ideas of freedom and 
tolerance are extremely relevant today, and the opportunity to relate these ideas can be put to 
good use at diis site. 
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Statue of Liberty National Monument. New York 


Visitation at Liberty in 1996 was 2.8 million on 8 acres of land of public access. The present 
capacity on Liberty is 4,500 people at one time. On a summer's day we can reach as high as 
22,000 visitors at Liberty Island per day. 

An agreement with the Statue of Liberty Ferry Company, Inc. could reduce the number of ferry 
trips to the island, but this that would mean a loss of revenue for them and numerous 
disappointed visitors. - 

Whiskevtown-Shasta-Trinitv National Recreation Area. California 

On weekends and holidays we tow and cite lots of vehicles parked illegally. Ideally, we would 
establish capacities for specific areas. Currently, the capacity of existing parking lots determines 
somewhat the maximum daily use. 

Zion National Park, Utah 


4,000 to 5,000 vehicles enter the park every day, about half of them compete for just 400 parking 
spaces in the main canyon. Implementation of a transportation system is scheduled to begin 
during the summer of 1999. 


* * * 


■k -k -k 


We also asked superintendents: Is your park's budget su^icient to properly protect 
resources and provide a high level of visitor services this summer? If not, what areas will 
suffer most? 

We found that; 

• Most parks do not have enough money or people to do their best job of protecting resources 
and serving visitors. 

• Generally, interpretive services suffer the most, which means that it is harder for visitors to 
fully understand the national significance of the park. 

• The quality of the park experience declines sharply if visitors cannot interact with Park 
Service rangers 

Andrew Johnson National Historic Site. Tennessee 


Our budget will barely get us by. We have no back-up if an employee gets sick or has to go on 
unexpected leave. 
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Aztec Ruins National Monument. New Mexico 

Because we have lost two positions in the past two years and cannot hire personnel to replace 
them.. ..on some occasions I may even be doing some of the more basic duties such as assisting 
with cleaning the rest rooms and the visitor center. I do not feel that the superintendent of a park 
is above doing these kinds of duties... it does one good to keep in touch with the basic operations 
of the park once in a while and can be a valuable management tool. However, when the 
superintendent must frequently do these kinds of duties as a matter of necessity just to ensure 
that basic services arejjrovided to the public, it may interfere with his or her ability to provide 
the long range management and guidance that is essential to the long-term health of the park and 
the service. 

Big Bend National Par k. Texas 

No, the budget is not sufficient. The Division of Interpret^ion and Visitor Services operates on 60 
percent volunteer labor during the busy season.. .tiiere is a limit to what volunteers can realistically 
be expected to do. Park visitors expect and deserve to see visitor centers staffed by NPS 
employees. Not only is the budget insufficient, but it continues to dwindle with the rise in the cost 
of i)ing business. Our ability to provide protection services to both the resource and the visitor is 
hindered greatly by the lack of personnel available to respond to situations. 


If we were given all the resources we need to correct just one problem at Big Bend, we would like 
to address the diminished air quality and visibility. Big Bend is a Class I area under the Clean Air 
Act. We have documented a marked decline in visibility and air quality in recent years. On some 
days, particularly those when air currents are from the southeast. Big Bend experiences the dirtiest 
air, in terms of visibility impairment, of any western national park. For example, the monthly 
average visibility of 52 miles for December 1 995 was well below the seasonal average of 82 miles 
for the same period from 1989 through 1993. 


Brvce Canv on National Park. Utah 

No. Heavy visitation and corresponding demand for visitor safety require us to lessen our efforts 
in back country management. At Bryce this translates into increased cattle intrusions because of 
damaged fences, impacting springs and meadows; lessened monitoring of back country uses, 
increasing vegetation trampling and loss and increased exotic plant intrusion. 

Brown v. Board of Education N HS. Kansas 

Yes. 
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It is not adequate to provide a high level of visitor service, but we are better off than we were. 

We are in the process of developing a system that will set operational standards for all of the 
fiinctions we perform in the park and the re«>urces needed to accomplish the work at a 
reasonable level. Within a year, I will be able to tell you what Canyonlands needs to operate for a 
year, where we are today and what the funding priorities are if additional resources were 
available. 

Colonial National Historical Park. Virginia 


Colonial's operating budget is nowhere near adequate. We cannot effectively protect park 
resources or park visitoi^ like we should. We will not provide a high level of visitor services, 
j Colonial's staff is woefully small compared to the job. The most significant areas suffering are 
historic building maintenance, grounds, visitor protection, and interpretation. 


No. Coronado only has three park r^gers for visitors services and resource protection. This is 
certainly not enough... all resource management is done by interpretation and protection rangers. 
As such, the budget is not sufficient to provide the interpretive services and resource 
management needs of the memorial. 


We anticipate that Denali's budget will be sufficient to continue protection and visitor services at 
'the same level we have in the past. Our ability to ensure this continuation is due to the base; 
, budget increases we received from Congress this year. I 


Florissant Fossil Beds National Monument. Colorado 

Yes. However, only because the Volunteers In Parks account allov.^ us to have several interns, 
and we have had a couple young people volunteer to be interns without any stipend or housing. 

Fort_ClatSQp National Memorial. Oregon 


The park lacks the funding to implement most, if not all, die identified cultural and natural; 
resources projects. This is not only the inventory and monitoring data critically needed to make 
sound management decisions, but also the funds needed for the many disturbed lands and! 
impacted resources diat have been identified for restoration^ 
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Fort McHenry National Monument. Maryland 

Allocation was insufficient to cover our fixed costs (j^rmanenl salaries, utilities, bare bones 
supplies and materials). As a result, only the minimum level of visitor services and resource 
protection will be met this summer. 

Grand Teton National Park. Wyoming 

Yes and no. Like most parks, we have base budgets for annual operating expenses, but they do 
not keep pace with inflation and large-scale facility and infrastructure backlogs. Infrastructure 
needs are increasing each year, such as upgrading water and sewer systems, some road 
reconstruction and/or repair, etc. Ideally we could better serve the public with more staff, but we 
recognize all organizations are downsizing. 

Guadalupe Mountains National Park. Texas 


The park’s budget is woefully inadequate to properly protect resources and we will not have a! 
high level of visitor services this summer. Interpretive services suffer the most. 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. Indiana 

Over the past several years we have been forced to offer fewer interpretive and environmental 
education programs, to reduce the hours of or close some interpretive facilities to the general 
public, to reduce the number and frequency of law enforcement patrols, and to reduce the 
frequency at which we conduct some routine maintenance activities. 

John Muir National His toric Site. California 

We do not have sufficient staff. Our maintenance program will suffer. To provide enough 
interpretation to keep the park open we will furlough one maintenance man. 

Joshua Tree National P ark. California 

Our budget is not sufficient to permit sufficient staffing levels nor support costs associated with 
resource and visitor protection. Areas that will suffer most are the back country and wilderness 
portions of the park. 
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Knife River Indian Vili ages Natio nal Historic Site. North Dakota 
Yes. 

Lasse n Vo kaaic N ational Park. California 

No. The small base increase we received this year went to bail us out of routinely not 
filling necessary permanent positions and years of absorbing operating increases. 

The present fimding level does not permit even a basic inventory of the park's natural resources, 
let alone implementation of a monitoring program to detect changes and trends. 

This summer, Butte Lake campground (98 sites) remains closed. Two crucial management 
positions remain vacant ~ the park superintendent and the chief naturalist. Impacts to the park’s 
natural resources will go undetected leading to, perhaps, irreversible damage. 

Minute Man National Historical Park. Massachusetts 

No. The park needs a permanent position to address the protection of natural resources. Our 
interpretation division needs additional staffing to keep facilities open through the visitor season. 
The maintenance division requires the addition of skilled craftsmen to protect and preserve the 
many historical structures in the park, as well as grounds workers to keep up with the backlc^ of 
landscape maintenance. 


Although the park’s budget is relatively at the same level as years in the recent past, it remains 
insufficient. A uniformed presence is needed (identified in recent visitor surveys as the best 
deterrent to visitor noncompliance) in both high-use front country areas to protect fragile 
subalpine meadows, and in wilderness areas of the park for ranger patrol. Trail system is 
suffering due to lack of sufficient seasonal trail maintenance crews to cover the 240 miles of 
trails, resulting in resource damage as visitors traverse around unattended drainage problems, 
downed trees, etc. 

lEstimate^op«atioi^^hortfains^pproximateI^3JjnilHon^^^^^^ 


01yjnpicJ)^ational Park. Washington 

Our budget is not sufficient to properly protect resources and provide appropriate visitor services. 
Like many other parks, rather than eliminate programs, or close portions of the park, we have 
pinched all of our fimctions to a point where we see mediocrity across the board. Everything we 
do, or don't do, has a constituency, making it doubly difficult lo totally eliminate programs. 
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Richmond National B attlefield. Virginia 

No. The park budget does not provide for seasonal protection rangers. With the increased summer 
visitation we find it increasingly difficult for the permanent protection rangers to provide sufficient 
resource protection. Nevertheless, We have sufficient staff to perform at the minimum level. 

St. Croix National Scenic Riverwav. Wisconsin 

|N^r^l^ounts^W^i^us^laii^mde^mde^n^ii^eretaffe^cros^theboar^^^^^^^^^ 


Tn^p Jsjand National Historical Park. Washington 

For the first time, our funding has diminished to the point where we will not hire seasonals this 
year. We are absorbing the increased costs of doing business and annual pay increases. The areas 
that will suffer the most will be interpretation and maintenance activities. 

Sitka National Historic al Park. Alaska 

A major factor affecting the operations of Sitka National Historical Park is a steady growth in the 
cruise ship industry. This growth (up to 1 0% a year) is expected to continue as cruise prices 
decline. The park hasn’t received base increases to deal with the effects of increased visitation. 

In 1994, this necessitated reducing the hours at the Russian Bishop's House during the summer 
because funding was not sufficient to hire seasonal interpretive rangers necessary to show 
visitors the House and protect the resource. This summer, we'll charge a $2.00 interpretive fee 
which we hope will fund staff necessary to keep the House open. 

Statue of Liberty National Monum ent. New York 

No, There are 32 buildings on Ellis Island. Four buildings have been restored. Just to protect 
these buildings from further decay would cost $2 million. We are studying a way to mothball 
these structures for future generations. 

Tumacacori National Historical Park. Arizona 

No. Two sites were added to the park in 1990. We have no staff nor funding to properly protect 
them. We have no dedicated cultural resource staff. All presen ation work is done with project 
funds. Cultural resource preservation will suffer the most. 
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Vicksburg National Military Park. Mississippi 


No. The only real interpretation is provided through the use of donated funds. There are no : 
longer sufficient NFS funds to support this effort We are just barely able to keep the doors to the 
visitor center and the USS Cairo museum open. 


Voyageurs National Park. Minnesota 


How much of our time and energy that could be spent in proselytizing and shoring up support is j 
Instead spent on trying to figure out how to make too little money stretch just a little farther? i 
Interpretation is the most understaffed area. , 


We are not able to provide high levels of visitor services and we have reduced ability to 
adequately protect park re«)urces. 


)|( 41 4 c 

We asked superintendents: Are there any particular recreational uses that cause problems at 

your park? 

We found that; 

• Activities such as sightseeing overflights and personal watercraft (Jet Skis) are extremely 
disruptive and damaging. 

• Most visitors are thoughtful and conscientious about not damaging the parks. However, even 
simple a.ts, such as not staying on trails and disobeying posted signs can injure park 
resources. 

Allegheny Portage Railroad Natio nal Historic Site. Pennsylvania 

Illegal use of trails and historic traces by all-terrain vehicles 

Brvce Canyon National Park. Uta h 


Helicopter and fixed wing overflights. The highest level of visitor complaints relate to helicopter 
usage over Bryce Canyon. Natural qmet is highly valued by visitors and these overflights have a 
j serious impact on visitor enjoyment. 
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Canvonlands National Park. Utah 

The two greatest concerns are the increase in the use of personal watercraft and the lack of 
authority to control sightseeing aircraft over the parks. 

Chickasaw National Recreation Area. Oklahoma 

No particular uses cause problems. It is more a few people that cause the problems with 
inappropriate behavior, excessive use of alcohol, etc. 

Colonial National Historical Park. Virginia 

Recently, off-road bikes have been causing erosion and other problems. 

Denali National Park and Preserve. Alaska 


There is a growing interest in flightseeing and glacier landing services that are offered by local 
air taxi operators. To mitigate resource damage, the park is issuing concessions permits to the 
existing eight operators who have traditionally provided glacier landings for park visitors and 
mountaineers. No other glacier landings will be permitted by the many other operators who 
presently offer flightseeing tours in the park. 


Ebey's Landing National Historical Reserve. Washington 

One recreational use that is becoming a problem is the use of mountain bikes on the bluff trail. 
The trail is highly eroded and continues to slough — the bikes don't help it. 

Grand Teton Nationa l Park. Wyoming 

In the winter, back country trespass is a problem, mainly caused by snowmobiles illegally using 
proposed wilderness area with impacts on overwintering wildlife. 

IVisitoi^omplaiiunos^fan^ctivit^hatisnoi^^sucha^etslds^nowmobiles^tc^^^^^^ 


Great Basin National Park. Nevada 

Off-road vehicles, mountain bikes. 
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Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. Indiana 

We have problems controlling off-road vehicle use in some park areas and trail/mountain bike 
use has adverse impacts on some trails. 

Joshua Tree National Park. California 

An increase in climbing, equestrian, commercial use of back country, and day users create the most 
concerns. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park. California 

Back country users who don't understand or disregard regulations, e.g., camping near streams or 
lakes, unpermitted fires and pets. 

Mount Rainier Nation al Park. Washington 

Special park users such as climbing (although only approximately 10,000 attempts per year) 
generate disproportionate demands on the park’s ability to manage health and safety issues and 
protect resources at higher elevations due to the generation of and need to remove human waste. 

Olympic National Park. Washington 


In Olympic, the recreation use which creates complaints and controversy is personal watercraft 
on Lake Crescent. This relatively new use is growing, as are conflicts with other users and 
visitor complaints. 


St. Croix National Scenic Riverwav. Wisconsin 

Unregulated motorized use, specifically personal watercraft and large jet boats. 

San Juan Island Natio nal Historical Park^ashington 

Three of our more important recreational use concerns are illegal off-road driving, illegal 
mountain bike riding on hiking trails and illegal and unattended campfires, 

Voyageurs National Park. MinnesQla 

^fe^k^^n^nownobile^ot^|esutU[Uot^^ornplaint^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Whiskey Town-Shasta-Trinitv National Recreation Area. California 
Jet skis and high-powered boats. 

Wrangell-St. Elias National Park and Preserve. Alaska 

Use of all-terrain vehicles creates problems in wet tundra. 

•k "k ie -k it ^c 


We asked park superintendents; What single thing could people do to make their visit to your 

park more enjoyable? To minimize damage to park resources? 

We found that: 

• Time is crucial to getting the most out of a visit to a national park. Visitors should take the 
time to learn about the park and its surroundings beforehand, and once there spend more time 
seeing ail the park, not Just a few popular spots. 

• People should make every effort to visit at less crowded times — it will be more enjoyable for 
them and less of a strain on the park. 

• Visitors should talk with interpreters and rangers as much as possible. 

• Visitors should spend less time in their cars and more lime out in the park. 

Big Bend National Park. Texas 


Tlie greatest single thing that visitors could do to make their visit more enjoyable would be to plan 
ahead and be completely familiar with and educated about the park before they get here. The 
isolation and remoteness of the area catches many visitors unaware. They are not prepared for the 
lack of amenities or the harsh environmental conditions. 


Colonial National Historical Park. Virginia 

If visitors would allow more time to take the tours — guided and self-guided - they would enjoy 
the park more. 

Coronado National Memorial. Arizona 

Meet with a park ranger to learn what is avail^lc for them at the park and receive a safety 
message. Have park staff explain how they can enjoy the park without damaging park resources. 
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Fort McHenry National Monument. Maryland 

Use public transportation on heavy use days, like summer weekends. 


Educate themselves about national parks, the National Park Service, and this particular park 
before they get here, -Write for information as they plan their trip, and READ the information 
provided. 


The single thing that visitors can do to nwke their visit more enjoyable is to voice concern for 
protecting parks to congressional representatives. Encourage budget increases for paries. 


Allegheny Portage Railroad National Historic Site. Pennsylvania 


[slow down and take the time to see/use/understand all the resources of the park and not just race 
into visitor centers. 


Take advantage of opportunities to learn about why parks were established, increase awareness 
and understanding of park values, and thus enhance their personal commitment to the protection 
and appropriate use of park resources. Visit parks during other than peak periods and carpool. 
Stay on designated roads and trails. Learn and use "minimum impact'* hiking and camping 
techniques. 

NezJPerce National Historical Park. Idaho 

Take the opportunity to learn more about the park and what it represents firsthand through 
interpretive presentations. 

Olympic National Park. Washington 


Spend more time out of their cars. Be more attentive to the park literature which they receive 
from various sources. So much good information is placed in the visitor's hands addressing how 
to use the park lightly, etc. And so much is either not read or ignored. 
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Richmond National Ba ttlefield. Virginia 

Allocate sufficient time in their travel plans to eiqilore the park. We are located on a heavily used 
transportation corridor and the park is a convenient stop on the way, but not a destination point. 
Adhere to resource protection signs such as those ^^dl^ch request visitors to not walk on the historic 
earthworics. 

Saint-Gaudens Nationa l Historic Site. New Hampshire 

Leave their car and use park transportation. 

^an Tnan Tsland National Historical Park. Washington 

People do not budget enough time to really get much from their visit, and they are generally ill- 
prepared for their visit before arriving. 

Fort Sumter National Monumen t. South Carolina 


Visit the park on the shoulder season when more ranger and visitor interaction can occur. 


Tumacacori National Historical Park. Arizona 


^Plar^read^oh^rriv^^hou^efor^losin^n^xpecn^e^ver^hin^ 


Voyageurs National Pa rk. Minnesota 

Make contact with the park staff. Because there is no single access point to the park, many of our 
visitors never have contact with the park staff, so they don't know what interesting things there are 
to do nor do they have an understanding of park rules. 

Whiskevtown-Shasta-T rinitv National Recreation Area. California 


^eaUh^aj^n^t^esource^OTtfuespecUpicl^^ttet^i^andalism^ 


•k it * ic -k it 
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We asked park siiperin!en<tents; What would you most like peo{rte to understand about your 

role in the National Park System? 

We found: 

• Park Service employees strongly believe that their job is essential to preserving American 
history and binding American society together. 

• National paric employees constantly strive to both preserve park resources and encourage visitor 
use in a manner that does not impair them. 

• There are many treasures in the Nzuional Park System which can be overlooked if we think only 
in terms of Yellovretone, Yosemite, and other majesdc “crown jewel” parks. 

Alleg hen y Portage Railroad National Historic Site. Pennsylvania 


I have 70 employees who are truly dedicated to the mission of the NPS. Every day they are 
enthusiastic and work extremely hard to maintain, protect, preserve, and interpret these 
nationally significant resources! ^ 


Bent's Old Fort National Historic Site. Colorado 

Our site has been described as the Williamsburg of the West. We have thousands of school 
children who tour the site annually. As a reconstructed site, we even do overnight workshops to 
give children, historians, and living history reenactors total immersion into the time frame. 


Bi g Bend N ational Park. Texas 

Big Bend National Park has fallen into a unique niche among national parks. It is an extremely 
large, natural park with a relatively small visitation. Despite the emphasis on the natural resources, 
it also has a wealth of complex cultural resources. Because of its location on the international 
border with Mexico, it takes on an international flavor. 

Canvonlands National Park. Utah 

My role is to do everything I can to assure that the parks are managed in a way that provides that 
pass to the future in an undiminished condition while providing today’s generation with all 
possible and reasonable opportunities to enjoy these special places. 

Chickasaw National Recreation Area. Oklahoma 


Our role is to meet the needs of society while at the same time protecting and preserving the 
resources of each park area. 
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C & O Canal National Historical Park. Washington. DC. Maryland, and Virginia 
With dwindling budgets, often it is an attempt to find tte lesser of two undesirable options- 
Denali National Park and Preserve.. Alaska 

Denali National Paik is the most well known and visibie park in Alaska, and visitation has 
doubled in the last 1 0 years. Activities and visitor services similar to those that have already 

become customary in the lower 48 parks are being sought by the public. 

Denali, because of its standing as a national park with pristine resources, provides the 
opportunity to proactively manage the growth of new activities before they become 
institutionalized as they have in so many NFS units. 


Ebey’s Landing National Historical Reserve. Washington 


I would like NPCA to understand how tlweatened ihis unit of the national park system really is. It 
is a terribly fragile environment in that the county is one of the fastest growing in the state, and 
NPS has not t^en able to fulfill its role as the protector of frie land because it has not been 
successful in obtaining funding to continue the land protection program. So much could be lost in a 
short amount of time. 


Flori.ssant Fossil Beds National Monument. Colorado 

As superintendent, I am working under difficult conditions with respect to funding and staffing, 
but that our resources are not in jeopardy, however simply we must care for them. We do not 
need mote people complaining, (and that includes us), we need more people helping us do what 
needs to be done. 

Guadalupe Mountains National Park. Te xas 


That we are stewards of very special places, with shrinking resources and increasing negative 
impacts from outside the parks. It is increasingly challenging to walk that line between protecting 
the resources forever and providing for its use and enjoyment. We are still up to the challenge, but, 
the daily frustration level is growing each year. ; 


John Muir National Historic Site.. Ca lifornia 

To preserve the resources for future generations is a heavy mission for superintendents in small 
parks. 
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Lava Beds National M onument. California 

Lava Beds attracts many of its visitors from a group that still seeks a "traditional park experience", 
an experience not found anymore in the system's commercialized, overdeveloped and overcrowded 
crown jewels, - Yosemite, Yellowstone, Great Smolq^ Mountains, etc. 

Lassen Volcanic Nat ional Park. California 


Good employees are over-worked and becomir^ more fmstrated with unfunded mandates | 
without a clear linkage to serving the visitors or protecting park resources. Workloads have not 
decreased proportional to government downsizing; stress levels have increased in striving to "do 
more with less." 


Natchez National Historical Park. Mississipp i 

We simply need to do a better job of money management. Maybe its time to partner with 
corporate America; not for money and marketing, but for brains. It would be an interesting 
experiment to have some mega corporation adopt a park, go through a learning curve, and then 
apply its corporate funds management to the parks operation. But before any funding issues can 
be resolved, one major issue must be dealt with. That is the fear that if a park proves frugal, and 
actually saves money, it will not be looked upon as some freak and less money given to that park 
the next year. 

Nez Perce National Historical Park. Idaho 

Nez Perce offers all Americans an important perspective about our history as a people. It is not 
the view from the Gateway Arch looking west; it is a view from a homeland looking out, 
witnessing the march of history and change, yet continuing today and tomorrow to commemorate 
and celebrate Nez Perce culture and traditions. It is a park about a people for all people. 

Olympic National Par k. Washington 


Many park managers are spending less time understanding the resource, trying to get the 
infrastructure upgraded, etc., than trying to understand and react to the dynamics of groups that 
resent a federal presence and endorse county take over of resources. One the downsides to this is 
j a growing tendency which pits the local resident/uscr against the visitor from outside the 
I immediate region. 
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~:;chmond National Battlefield. Virginia 

’ Ve represent two diverse roles within the paric system: At Maggie Walker National Historic Site 
'A e are attempting to interpret the provocative story of an African American woman who spoke 
eloquently in the early 20th century about civil rights for women and self-help pltilosophy before It 
was fashionable to do so. We do this with insufficient staff and a budget that is heavily subsidized 
by Richmond Battlefield. It is a truly unique story and one of but a few African American sites 
within the NFS system. At Richmond Battlefield we are attempting a last minute triage to protect 
the important battlefield resources that tell the story of a city under siege. It is one of the grandest 
stories of the war in both scale and emotion, but limited resources have prevented the development 
of the park in a manner consistent with other historical/military sites. 

Croix National Scenic Riverwav. Wiscoristn 


W'e. the staff of the St. Croix, often feel that we may win a skirmish or two. but in the long run we 
know that we will lose most of the big battles and ultimately the war. Unless things change in the 
near future, this park, like all others, will continue to decline and the .American people will forget 
how special our National Park System is, or once was. 


San Juan Island National Historical Park. Washington 


I feei my big role is to take my tin cup and go out begging for funding to keep my park functioning 
and protecting our resources. 


U pper Delaware Scenic and Recreational River. New York and Pennsylvania 

We are unlike most units of the National Park System. We are a traditional park staff'operation, 
functioning in a very nontraditional unit, with minimal federal land within the 55.574 acre corridor, 
and mandated to manage the recreational use on the river,(which numbered nearly 400.000 users in 
1996). This is a unique experiment of shared management and stewardship of the valley’s land 
based resources. 

Vovageurs National Park. Minnesota 


Fighting 


over money occupies way too much of my time and my staffs time. 
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Whiskevtown-Shasta-Trinitv Nationa l Recreation Area. California 

More attention should be given to the unique circumstances/situations of recreation areas, historic 
sites, etc. (the "lesser" known or visited areas instead of the "crown jewels"). It is often difficult for 
those of us working in recreation areas close to large urban areas to remain in touch with the 
National Park Ethic. 

Wrangell-St. F.lias Nat ional Park and Preserve. Alaska 


The job of superintendent is increasingly complex as we must walk the line between communities 
adjacent to parks who have a vested interest and history with the resources, with Congress elected 
by the local populace and at times antagonistic to the Park Service, and the national constihiency of 
parks who tend to have a more protective view. Newer parks have more compromises within the 

legislation that complicate the job further. 

It is increasingly difficult being told to "hold the tine" by a national environmental group 
representative who lives 1,000 miles away in anonymity while the superintendent and staff must 
live and function within the community. 


Zion Nation al Park. Utah 


I am faced with the challenge of fulfilling our mission - preserving the park’s resources and 
encouraging visitor use in a manner that does not impair them — with fewer funds and staff than I 
feel are necessary to properly do the job. I feel we have a special role to play in helping to develop 
j an understanding and appreciation of our country’s heritage. 


For more information, contact Kevin Collins, (202) 223-6722 ext 123. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

It is my honor and pleasure to appear before you today as the 
Washington Representative of the National Park Hospitality Association 
(NPHA), the professional association of the men and women and their 
companies providing visitor services in units of the National Park System, 
to endorse and support H. R. 755, the bill to provide a check-off on Federal 
Income Tax Returns for contributions to the National Park Sen/ice. 

It is entirely logical and consistent for NPHA to support this legislation 
which is calculated to infuse millions of new dollars into the support of our 
great National Parks because members of our association, serving as 
partners with the National Park Service from the time of its inception, want 
to be active participants in whatever program is needed to sustain and build 
the park system. It can truly be said that our businesses, which exist only 
for the purpose of serving the visiting public to our parks, are dependent 
upon the health and well-being of the parks. It is of little worth to the 
operator of a lodge, restaurant or gift shop inside the park boundaries, which 
is anxious and willing to serve the visitors, if the infrastructure of the parks - 
its roads, water, sewage, electrical and other vital systems - are felling apart 
around it. These unmet needs all affect the visitation to the parks and 
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visitors whose safety and enjoyment is threatened by the lack of appropriate 
and needed repairs are likely to forgo that experience. 

I. Needs of the National Park System: 

The needs in our National Parks are great but \with a systematic 
program, we can meet the most pressing needs and build a fund from which 
to work on long-term problems. It is estimated that the overall backlog in 
unfunded projects and programs is at least $8 billion dollars, not 
an impossible figure with which to deal, if we act now. 

To illustrate further, consider these estimates: 

* Yellowstone needs at least $300 million in road repairs. 

* YosemKe needs $178 million in repairs following 
January's floods, some of which will be met by the 
Emergency Appropriations already passed but the 
balance of which must be addressed soon to restore the 
park. 

* Throughout the entire NPS System, each year another 
1% of the roads fall from "fair" to ”poor/feiled". We 
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cannot continue to let this happen because our park 
roads are the main corridors of access. 

II. Concept of H. R. 755 in Meeting NFS Needs: 

The solution that H. R. 755 proposes to assist in meeting those needs 
is very simple: 

Allow the American taxpayers to authorize, by a check-off on their federal 
tax returns, a contribution over and above what they owe in taxes or to 
return a portion of their refund. Unlike the presidential check-off, H. R. 755, 
would not allow taxpayers to divert their taxes from the Treasury to the 
National Park Trust Fund, as provided in Section 2 of the Bill. 

III. Could the Check-Off Really Help Meet NPS Needs?: 

There are several reasons why this system would likely be very 
successful. They are: 

1. The National Park Service is the most popular Federal 
agency. Everytime a survey is taken amongst the American public about 
various functions of the Federal government, the National Park Service is 
dted as the most popular agency. Most people believe in the mission of the 
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National Park Service - to preserve and protect the resources of the park 
units and to manage them in such a way that they can be used and enjoyed 
by the public. If given an opportunity to make a financial contribution to 
assist NPS in its mission, it is logical to believe that millions of taxpayers 
would do so. 


2. The precedent of the Presidential Check-Off shows it 
could be done. Over the last three (3) years the Presidential Check-Off has 
raised over $200 million dollars. While there is considerable interest in 
presidential elections every four years, there is a continued and sustained 
interest in our National Parks, which should yield even more support. With 
over 280 million people visiting one of the 368 units of the National Park 
System each year, it is very likely that many of these would be primed for a 
contribution to a cause vrrhere they could see the direct connection between 
their contribution and the benefits in park improvements. 

3. The costs to the Internal Revenue Service would be 
small. Inasmuch as the Federal tax forms must be printed anew each year, 
the changes required to implement ttie Park Check-Off would be minimal. 
The transfer of the contributions authorized is ail handled by a computerized 
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system which could easily be programmed to handle these transfers 

4. Similar conservation check-off programs in various 
states have been successful. We have the precedent not only of the 
Presidential Check-Off at the Federal level but of 41 states that currently 
have some type of check-off program. Since it has worked so well in these 
states, it is logical to believe that it could also succeed at the Federal level. 

IV. Sustaining our National Parks Preserves and Supports the Best in 
America. 

The American people do have a long-standing love affair with 
recreation activities on their public lands and especially do we continue to 
see this in our National Parks. Millions upon millions of American families 
and many more foreign visitors come to enjoy camping, hiking, boating, 
fishing, sightseeing and other sports each year. These visits are very 
valuable ways in which our nation rekindles its love and dedication to our 
greatest historic, cultural, professional, natural and recreational heritage. 
This encompasses 368 different units embracing 80.7 million acres. 

I am confident that millions of Americans will respond to the 
opportunity to make a small but significant contribution to support our 
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National Parks, if Congress will enable them to do so through the provisions 
of H. R. 755. NPHA is pleased to lend its support to this great idea. 
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FRIENDS OF QREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 

134 Court Aa^riue 
Setnervill^ , Tennesiee 37662 


July 18, 1997 


The Honorable John Duncan, Jr 
2400 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D C 20515 

Dear Rqiresentative Duncan 

Friends of Great Smoky Mountains National Park, with over 6,000 members, is a non-profit 
organization which supports the work of the National Park Service in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. The Friends group has raised over SI 6 million dollars for park projects in its short 
three year existence. The Friends group sees HR 755 as another good source of revenue for the 
National Parks, Our parks are being “enjoyed” in record numbers The National Park Service is 
mandated to make resources available to the public while preserving and protecting them for 
future generations. 

The Friends of the Smokies supports all efforts to increase funding for the country’s national 
parks. Our only concern is that H.R 755 does not become a way to offset appropriations for the 
National Park Service. Increased funds are vital to deal with the maintenance backlog. It is 
important that we do not mortgage the future of our national treasures by only funding current 
operations Friends of Uie Smokies have been moderately successful in collecting donations from 
visitors to the Smoky Mountain area It appears there i$ a willingness to support national parks in 
voluntary ways. H R 755 gives people the chance to help parks in a new way 

We appreciate your support of the National Park System in general and the Smokies in particular. 
We are glad that “our” representative is at the forefront of the effort. If there are other ways that 
we can be of assistance, please call on us. 

Sincerely, 

Charles W. Maynard 

Exoouttv« Oirectof 


423-453-2428 • FAX 423*453-6231 • E-MoU: friends@l straource .cam 
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